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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE OFFICE ON 
VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 2012 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, 

AND Homeland Security, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
2141, Rayburn Office Building, the Honorable F. James Sensen- 
brenner, Jr., (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Sensenbrenner, Smith, Goodlatte, Poe, 
Chaffetz, Gowdy, Adams, Scott, Johnson, and Chu. 

Staff present: (Majority) Caroline Lynch, Subcommittee Chief 
Counsel; Sarah Allen, Counsel; Harold Damelin, Counsel; Allison 
Rose, Professional Staff Member, Lindsay Hamilton, Clerk; (Minor- 
ity) Bobby Vassar, Subcommittee Chief Counsel; Ron LeGrand, 
Counsel; and Aaron Hiller, Counsel. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The Subcommittee will be in order. 

The Chair recognizes himself for an opening statement. 

Good morning. Director Carbon, and welcome to the Sub- 
committee. 

Today we will conduct an oversight hearing on the Office of Vio- 
lence Against Women at the United States Department of Justice, 
which you have headed since early 2010. 

OVW was originally created in 1995 within the Office of Justice 
Programs at the Justice Department to implement the various 
grant programs established in 1994 by the passage of the Violence 
Against Women Act. In 2003, the Attorney General established 
OVW as a separate office outside of OJP where it remains today. 

The Violence Against Women Act, or VAWA, is an important law 
that has helped countless numbers of victims across the country 
deal with domestic violence and sexual assault. I have been a 
strong supporter of the act from the time of its initial passage and 
continuing through its two reauthorizations in 2000 and 2005, the 
last of which I was the principal author of. 

VAWA established essential programs that support efforts to pre- 
vent and prosecute crimes of domestic violence, dating violence, 
sexual assault, and stalking, and to provide assistance and services 
to the women who are the victims of these crimes. Over the years, 
its reach has been expanded to help both the young and the elder- 
ly. Across the Nation, OVW’s programs support the work of victim 
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advocates, attorneys, counselors, law enforcement personnel, pros- 
ecutors, health care providers, and emergency shelters. 

Since its inception, OVW has awarded over $4.7 billion in grants 
and cooperative agreements to fund and support programs estab- 
lished by the 1994 law and its subsequent reauthorizations. Al- 
though there exists bipartisan support for OVW’s mission, in these 
very difficult economic times where the Federal Government must 
drastically reduce its spending, we simply cannot continue to allo- 
cate resources without verifying that they are being used as effec- 
tively and efficiently as possible. 

In this context, today we examine OVW’s grant programs and 
the office’s performance. I am interested to learn what the office is 
doing to address possible duplication among the different OVW 
grant programs and between other Justice programs. 

I am also interested to learn more about OVW’s grant oversight 
efforts. Both the Justice Department’s Inspector General and the 
General Accounting Office have identified what I consider to be sig- 
nificant problems with respect to OVW’s grant management. Be- 
tween 2005 and 2011, the IG conducted a number of audits of OVW 
grant recipients. These reports detail a series of violations of grant 
requirements ranging from very significant amounts of unsup- 
ported or unallowable expenditures to sloppy record keeping and 
failure to file required reports accurately and in a timely manner. 

The violations include a July 2010 grantee audit report where 
the IG considered nearly $830,000 of an $890,000 OVW grant as 
unsupported or unallowable expenditures; a March 2009 audit re- 
port of another OVW grantee about which the IG questioned as 
unsupportable or unallowable expenditures of $477,000 of a 
$681,000 OVW grant; and a September 2005 OVW grantee audit 
report in which the IG found over $1.2 million of a $1.9 million 
grant to be unsupportable or questionable expenditures. This is all 
taxpayers’ money that may not have gone toward the intended pur- 
pose of helping victims of domestic violence or sexual assault. 

These IG reports cause me to wonder what grant monitoring pro- 
cedures OVW has in place that allowed this type of grant abuse to 
occur. As we move forward, these problems need to be addressed 
and corrected during the life of the grant, not after the grant funds 
have already been expended and the IG comes in to do an audit. 

The acting IG recently testified before another House Sub- 
committee on the topic of Federal grant program oversight. In the 
course of her testimony, she referenced a 2010 audit of OVW where 
several errors were found by OVW peer reviewers in the calcula- 
tion of the grant application scores, resulting in the incorrect rank- 
ing of some grant applications and the possible denial of grants to 
qualified applicants. 

The IG also pointed out that the same audit report discovered a 
number of instances where OVW peer reviewers were not properly 
screened for potential conflicts of interest before they were allowed 
to evaluate and score grant applications. 

Lastly, the IG pointed out a 2006 audit report dealing with the 
grant close-out process in which the IG recommended that OVW re- 
solve $37 million in questioned costs and de-obligate another $14 
million. The IG noted that we have had multiple communications 
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with OVW since we issued our report in 2006, but OVW has yet 
to fully resolve these recommendations. 

These are serious concerns pointed out by the IG, and I would 
like to know what OVW has done to address them. It is essential 
that we be able to determine how effective VAWA programs are 
and whether grantees are providing adequate services for the 
amount of funding they receive. We need to be sure that the popu- 
lation we are trying to help, the victims of domestic violence and 
sexual assault, are actually getting the services that they need. 

I thank the director for appearing, and I now recognize the 
Ranking Member of the Subcommittee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for holding 
this hearing on the Office of Violence Against Women. And I thank 
Ms. Carbon for being with us today. 

The Office of Violence Against Women was created specifically to 
implement the Violence Against Women Act. By fostering extensive 
partnerships, OVW facilitates the creation of programs, policies, 
and practices aimed at ending domestic violence, dating violence, 
sexual assault, and stalking. Through formula programs. State coa- 
litions, and discretionary grant programs, OVW has been very suc- 
cessful in supporting victims and holding perpetrators accountable 
through promoting a coordinated community response. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the responsibility to make sure that the 
grant programs are being administered effectively, and in July 
2010, as part of an audit report, the Department of Justice’s Office 
of Inspector General concluded that OVW worked quickly to make 
Recovery Act grants through a broad range of initiatives and that 
the grant selection process was transparent and objective. 

The OIG’s report cited five areas for improvement that included 
adjustments in the peer review process, tighter internal controls, 
more effective maintenance, and others, and OVW has concurred 
and has made the recommended changes. OVW’s commitment to ef- 
fectively managing its grant programs is demonstrated by the 
adoption of the OIG’s recommendations and the establishment of a 
grants financial management division. This unit enables OVW to 
be much more proactive, scrutinize budgets more closely, and iden- 
tify other issues before they become problems. 

OVW programs and services have not only provided lifesaving 
services for victims and their children across the country, but have 
also yielded significant monetary benefits and averted victimization 
costs. A 2002 University of North Carolina cost-benefit analysis of 
the Violence Against Women Act of 1994 reported the net benefit 
of the bill is estimated to be $16.4 billion. Because the cost is only 
$1.6 billion, $14.8 billion in averted victimization costs would be 
saved after the implementation of the act. On an individual level, 
VAWA is estimated to cost about $15.50 per U.S. woman and 
would be expected to save over $159 per woman in averted costs 
of criminalization. And so this shows that this is a fiscally respon- 
sible program. 

And it is still needed. In Virginia, one our of three homicides are 
related to family and intimate partner violence. Domestic violence 
programs in Virginia are seeing an escalation of violence resulting 
in increased demand for services. According to the Department of 
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Justice, the rate of domestic violence triples when economic strain 
increases. The dynamics that fuel domestic violence can be exacer- 
bated by an abuser cycling in and out of employment and a family’s 
inability to pay bills and the threat of losing housing. 

When asked, through a statewide survey of recipients of Vir- 
ginia’s domestic violence services, the question was asked, what 
would you have done if the shelter had not existed? 22 percent of 
service recipients indicated that they would have been homeless. 21 
percent said they would have been compelled to return to their 
abusers, and 10 percent believed that they would be dead by now 
at the hands of their abusers. 

The Virginia Sexual and Domestic Violence Alliance reports that 
in 2009, agencies located in my congressional district responded to 
almost 12,000 hotline calls, provided advocacy services for over 
2,000 adults and 664 children, provided emergency shelter to 427 
adults and 400 children, but they had to turn away 148 families 
in my congressional district due to lack of shelter. 

Additionally in 2009, almost half the victims receiving advocacy 
services reported that they had missed time from work or school 
or lost income as a result, and 28 percent of victims receiving serv- 
ices had to relocate or became homeless as a result of domestic vio- 
lence. 

So, Director Carbon, we look forward to your testimony and look 
forward to continuing to work with you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the 
full Committee, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Office of Violence Against Women, which Director Carbon 
has headed since early 2010, plays an important role in our ongo- 
ing battle against domestic violence, dating violence, stalking, and 
sexual assault. It administers and oversees the various programs 
authorized by the Violence Against Women Act, also known as 
VAWA, and I have been a strong supporter of the act since its en- 
actment in 1994. 

The Office on Violence Against Women was last authorized in 
2006. Today’s hearing is the first step in the Judiciary Committee’s 
review of VAWA and consideration of its reauthorization. 

The Federal Government faces significant long-term budgetary 
constraints. Agencies must get by with less. In this environment, 
the Office on Violence Against Women must focus its resources on 
its most efficient programs that allow it to accomplish the greatest 
good. Congress will not fund programs that are ineffective or waste 
money. 

But with that in mind, I hope the testimony today will highlight 
what this legislation has allowed the office to accomplish. 

I also look forward to hearing your thoughts. Director Carbon, on 
how the grant programs can be streamlined, consolidated, or even 
eliminated to achieve the greatest efficiencies possible. 

I would like to mention two examples that demonstrate how this 
legislation has helped many people. 

In February 1996, after having been authorized by the act, the 
Austin, Texas-based Texas Council on Family Violence launched 
the National Domestic Violence Hotline. Since that time, the group 
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has answered nearly 2.5 million calls and saved many injuries and 
lives. The hotline is a life line for victims of domestic violence and 
their families. Over the past 15 years, the hotline has provided vic- 
tims with crisis counseling, information on legal advocacy, shelters, 
and health care facilities. When a victim has the courage to reach 
out for help, the hotline is there to guide them to a safe place and 
connect them to the resources they need. The National Domestic 
Violence Hotline is one of the most important services we can offer 
individuals and families who are in crisis. I am glad to have this 
beacon of hope in my home State of Texas. 

The Bexar County Family Justice Center opened its doors in Au- 
gust 2005, thanks to funding from VAWA. The center currently oc- 
cupies over 11,000 square feet of office space in downtown San An- 
tonio. Today it has over 40 on- and off-site partners who use a local 
coordinated community response to deal with the problem of do- 
mestic violence and provide comprehensive service to victims. 
These services include assistance with law enforcement and pros- 
ecution, employment and educational services, counseling, civil 
legal services, child care and therapy, health care, food, clothing, 
and housing assistance and emergency shelter. Each client of the 
center has the ability to see any service provider at no charge. The 
center serves over 3,700 adults and 2,700 children a year. It is es- 
sential that programs like these are in place to protect victims not 
just from physical bruises but from the emotional and mental scars 
as well. 

Funding through VAWA has helped women escape abuse and re- 
build their lives. I hope that this hearing will bring to light ways 
that we can continue and improve programs through the Office on 
Violence Against Women. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. I thank the Chairman. 

Without objection, all Members’ opening statements will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

I will now introduce today’s witness. Susan Carbon is Director of 
the Justice Department’s Office of Violence Against Women, or 
OVW. Prior to serving as director of OVW, she served as super- 
visory judge of the New Hampshire Judicial Branch, Family Divi- 
sion from 1996 to 2010. Director Carbon was also a member of the 
Governor’s Commission on Domestic and Sexual Violence and 
chaired New Hampshire’s Domestic Violence Fatality Review Com- 
mittee. She also served as president of the National Council Juve- 
nile and Family Court Judges from 2007 to 2008 and was the presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire State Bar Association in 1993 and 
1994. 

She is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, and 
then she didn’t stay in Wisconsin to pay income taxes that helped 
pay for her education and left for the DePauw University College 
of Law. [Laughter.] 

The witness’ written statement will be entered into the record in 
its entirety. I ask that Ms. Carbon summarize her testimony in 5 
minutes or less, and to help you stay within that time limit, you 
have got the blinking lights in front of you. I now recognize Ms. 
Carbon. 
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TESTIMONY OF SUSAN B. CARBON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Ms. Carbon. Thank you very much, Chairman Sensenbrenner — 
and I will do my best to assure that taxes are paid — Chairman 
Smith, Ranking Member Scott, and Members of the Committee, for 
the opportunity to speak with you today about the work of the Of- 
fice on Violence Against Women, or OVW, and the success of the 
Violence Against Women Act programs. 

Although violent crime generally has decreased nationwide, do- 
mestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking, the 
crimes which are the focus of our office, still devastate the lives of 
an extraordinary number of women, men, youth, and children. One 
in five women have been raped in their lifetimes. One in four 
women and one in seven men have experienced severe physical vio- 
lence at the hands of an intimate partner. 

Given the long-term consequences for victims, their children, and 
our communities, the grant programs authorized under VAWA are 
an investment in our Nation’s future, and we are immensely grate- 
ful for your support over these past 18 years. 

OVW-administered VAWA funding has led to significant im- 
provements in the civil and criminal justice systems encouraging 
victims to report these crimes, improving evidence collection in sex- 
ual assault and domestic violence cases, and increasing the 
issuance and enforcement of protection orders. With OVW leader- 
ship, communities are forging effective partnerships across dis- 
ciplines to help victims reclaim their lives and hold offenders ac- 
countable. 

For instance, an OVW-funded law enforcement officer in Dau- 
phin County, Pennsylvania reports that a new partnership with a 
victim advocate allows him — and I quote — to obtain more detailed 
statements and collect evidence, which might have been initially 
overlooked, and then to bring more serious charges. 

Many victims also first turn to their faith communities. So the 
City of Spartanburg, South Carolina has used OVW funds to train 
230 ministers to date on effective responses to domestic violence. 

The impact of this OVW programming is evident. The increased 
availability of legal services has contributed to a significant reduc- 
tion in domestic violence. Obtaining a protection order has been 
shown in several studies to reduce future assault and enhance vic- 
tim safety and well-being. 4 years after Milwaukee implemented a 
specialized prosecution unit, felony convictions had increased five- 
fold. Thanks to these types of programs, FBI data showed that be- 
tween 1993 and 2010, the number of individuals killed by an inti- 
mate partner declined 30 percent for women and 66 percent for 
men. 

These programs not only save lives, they save money. A 2002 
study found that by reducing these crimes and the subsequent 
costs to the criminal justice and health care systems, VAWA saved 
an estimated $12.6 billion in net averted social costs in its first 6 
years alone. 

As a family court judge in New Hampshire, I saw firsthand what 
can happen when VAWA services such as legal assistance and 
transitional housing are not always available. Not only did I see 
the adults back in my courtroom, but I also saw their children in 
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child protection cases and their teens in drug court and on our de- 
linquency dockets. VAWA’s most profound impact and outcome may 
be breaking the cycle of violence by reaching children and youth. 

We at OVW are committed to using every dollar of VAWA fund- 
ing prudently. We take very seriously our grant-making respon- 
sibilities and we are dedicated to managing our grant programs ef- 
fectively and with transparency. As my written statement reflects, 
I have instituted several changes to our policies and practices that 
reflect my commitment to sound financial management. 

The difficult economy has brought challenges to both victims and 
the programs that serve them. States are struggling to keep shel- 
ters and rape crisis centers open, as well as maintain police, pros- 
ecutors, probation officers, and even judges. Now more than ever, 
we must invest in innovative ways to prevent violence. OVW is 
using the most current research to target our resources. New ini- 
tiatives, such as preventing domestic violence homicides, and fund- 
ing the Austin, Texas-based National Dating Abuse Help Line to 
include text messaging. Since launching that text capacity last Sep- 
tember, the help line has conducted over 10,000 chat and text con- 
versations with young people in need. 

I cannot stress enough how critical it is for Congress to reauthor- 
ize VAWA once again and to use this opportunity to sustain and 
strengthen our Nation’s commitment and capacity to end violence 
against women. I look forward to continuing to work with you to 
improve OVW administration and our grant programs to combat 
sexual assault, domestic violence, dating violence, and stalking. 

I thank you very much for your interest in this critically impor- 
tant work, and I am very happy to take your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Carbon follows:] 
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Testimony of Susan B. Carbon, Director 
Office on Violence Against Women 
United States Department of Justice 

Oversight of the Office on Violence Against Women 

United States House of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Secnrity 
February 16, 2012 


Introdnction 


Thank you. Chairman Sensenbrenner, Ranking Member Scott, and members of the Committee 
for the opportunity to speak with you today. My name is Susan Carbon, and I am the Director of 
the Office on Violence Against Women (OVW) in the Department of Justice (DOJ). I am here 
today to discuss the work of OVW in implementing the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA), 
and the vital role that VAWA has played in our collective efforts to respond to the crimes of 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking by enhancing victim safety and 
autonomy, increasing the availability of victim services, and improving offender accountability. 

The mission of OVW is to provide federal leadership in developing the nation’s capacity to 
reduce violence against women and administer justice for and strengthen services to victims. A 
key role of OVW is to provide financial and technical assistance to communities across the 
country that are developing programs, policies, and practices aimed at ending domestic violence, 
dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. The services that OVW funds under VAWA are 
available to a wide range of individuals. Grants help victims who are women, men, teenagers, 
children, elderly, living in rural areas, college students, middle or high school students, persons 
with disabilities, and persons from many different culturally and linguistically specific 
populations. VAWA programs fund states, territories, local governments, tribal governments, 
courts, police, prosecutors, non-profit victim services organizations, colleges and universities, 
state, territorial and tribal sexual assault and domestic violence coalitions, homeless service 
providers, and community based programs, including faith-based organizations. 

Domestic Violence. Dating Violence. Sexual Assault, and Stalking 

Although violent crime has decreased nationwide, the crimes of domestic violence, dating 
violence, sexual assault, and stalking still devastate the lives of too many women, men, youth, 
and children. Since then-Senator Biden brought national attention to crimes of violence against 
women in hearings in 1990, we have learned more about their shocking prevalence. One in 
every four women and one in every seven men have experienced .severe physical violence by a 
current or former spouse, boyfriend, or girlfriend.' Stalkers victimize approximately 5.2 million 
women and 1.4 million men each year in the U.S, with domestic violence-related stalking the 


^ Black, M.C.. Basilc. K.C., Brciditig. M.J., Smith, S.G., Wallers, M.L., Merrick, M.T., Chen, J.. & Slcvcns. M.R. 
(2011). The National Intimate Partner and Sexual Violence Sun^ey (MSl'S): 2010 Summary^ Report. Atlanta, GA: 
National Center for Injure' Prevention and Control. Centers for Disease Control andPrcv'cntion. 
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most common type of stalking and often the most dangerous.^ One in ten 9^-12^*’ grade students 
were physically hurt on purpose by a boyfriend or girlfriend in 2009 alone. ^ One in five women 
and one in 71 men have been raped in their lifetimes, and nearly 1 .3 million women in the U.S. 
are raped every year."^ The statistics are sobering — even more so with our understanding that 
these types of crimes are often the most underreported. Many victims suffer in silence without 
confiding in family and friends, much less reaching out for help from hospitals, rape crisis 
centers, shelters, or even the police. 

Increasingly, we are learning more about the overwhelming numbers of children exposed to 
violence and the insidious effects of this exposure. A recent DOJ-funded study concluded that a 
majority of children in the United States have been exposed to violence, crime, or abuse in their 
homes, schools, and communities.” Approximately 15.5 million children are exposed to 
domestic violence every year.^‘ The consequences of this problem are significant and 
widespread. Children’s exposure to violence, whether as victims or witnesses, is often 
associated with long-term physical, psychological, and emotional hann.^ Children exposed to 
violence are also at a higher risk of engaging in criminal behavior later in life and becoming part 
of a cycle of violence.^ I am honored to work for an Attorney General who has been personally 
and professionally committed to this issue for many years. 


‘Black. Basilc. Brciditig. Sniilh, Wallers. Merrick. Chen & Slcvciis, 201 1. 

^Eaton. D. K.. Kiimi L.. Kinchea S,. Shaiiklin. S., Ross. J., Hawkins, J., Harris, W. A.. Lowr>'. R., McManus, T,. 
Clweii. D,, Lim, C,, Whittle. L,, Brener, N. D.. & Wechsler, H. (2010, June 4). Youth risk behavior surv'eillance - 
United States, 2^K)9.i\4orbidiiy> and Mortality Weekly Report Sun’eillance Swmnarles, .5.9(SS-5), 1-142, 

^ Black. Basile, Breiding. Simtlu Walters. Merrick. Chen & Ste\ ens. 2011. 

^Finkclhor, D., Turner, H,, Onnrod. R.. Hamby, S.. & Krackc. K.. (2009). Children ’s expoaure to violence: A 
comprehensive national .sun’ey. Juvenile Justice Bnllelin (No. NCJRS 227744), Wasliinglon, DC: Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency' Pre^-ention. 

'^McDonald, R., Jourilcs, E. N,, Rainisctly-Miklcr, S.. Caciano. R . & Grcca C. E, (2006). EsUinaling the number of 
American cliildren living in paitner-violeirce (mulies. Journal of Family Psy'cholog}', 20(1). 137-142. 

Dube, S.. Fclilti, V.. Dong, M., (jilcs. W,. & Anda, R. (200.3). The iinpaci of adverse childhood experiences on 
health problems; Evidence from four birth cohorts dating back to 1900. Preventive Medicine, .37(3). 268-277. 

^ Gorman-Sniith. D., Tolan, P. H.. Sheidow, A. J., & Henry', D. B. (2001). Partner violence and street violence 
iunong urban adolescents; Do the same family factors K\k\\ed Journal of Research on Adolescence, /i(3), 273-95, 
Fosliee, V. A., Benefield, T. S.. Ennett, S. T, Bauman, K. E., & Sucliindian, C. (2004). Longitudinal predictors of 
serious physical and sexual dating violence vicliniizaliondurii^ adolescence. Preventive Medicine, 29(5). 51007- 
16. 

Foshce, V, A., Enncll, S. T., Baiunaii, K, E., Benefield. T.. & Siichindraii, C.(20()5). Tlie association bclwccn fainily 
violence and adolcsceiU dating violence onset: Docs it vary by race, socioeconomic status, and family structure? 
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The Violence Against Women Act 

Given the continued prevalence of the crimes of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual 
assault and stalking and the serious ongoing consequences to victims, their children and our 
communities, the grant programs authorized under VAWA are an investment in our nation’s 
future. Congress recognized the severity of these serious crimes and our need for a national 
strategy with the enactment of VAWA in 1994. This landmark federal legislation’s 
comprehensive approach to violence against women combined tough new penalties to prosecute 
offenders with programs to provide services for the victims of such violence. Congress 
authorized both formula grant programs and competitive, discretionary grant programs. This 
flexibility enables states to formulate their own responses to violence while also supporting the 
nationwide development and dissemination of evidence-based practices that create solutions for 
different professionals in the criminal justice and civil legal systems. 

As a result of VAWA, we have witnessed a paradigm shift in how the issue of violence against 
women is addressed in the United States, and countless lives have been positively affected. 
VAWA has led to significant improvements in the criminal and civil justice systems, 
encouraging victims to file complaints, improving evidence collection, and increasing access to 
protection orders.'"^ Victims now can reach out for help, call the police, find 24-hour emergency 
services, and take steps to leave abusive relationships. According to FBI Uniform Crime Report 
data, between 1993 and 2010, the number of individuals killed by an intimate partner declined 
30% for women and 66% for men.’'^ The annual incidence of intimate partner violence dropped 
by 67% during the same time period." Fewer people are being victimized, and when they are, 
they feel safer reporting the abuse to the police. We have witnessed similar gains in the areas of 
sexual assault with the percentage of victims of rape and sexual assault who said they reported 
the assault to the police increasing from 28.8% in 1993 to 50% in 2010.^^ 

By reducing crimes and the subsequent costs to the criminal justice and health care systems, 
VAWA has realized cost savings. A 2002 study found that VAWA saved an estimated $12.6 
billion in net averted social costs in its first six years alone. A recent study showed that the 
state of Kentucky averted $85 million in costs by reducing violence and improving victims’ 
quality of life through protection orders.’"* Even small investments in VAWA have been shown 
to make a difference on the ground.’^ 
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W. White. M. P. Koss, & A. E. Kazdiii (Eds.), Violence against women and children: Mopping the terrain. Volume 
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^ Roe. K. J. (2004). The Violence Against Women Act and its impact on sexual violence public policy: Looking back 
and looking forward. Retrieved from http://\v\\^v .vawnct.org/Assoc_Files_VAWnet/VAWA-SVPubPol. pdf 
'“Federal Bureau of Investigation. Uniform Crime Report (UCR) Supplementcin- Homicide Reports (SHR). 
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VAWA’s most profound outcome may be breaking the cycle of violence by reaching children 
exposed to violence and intervening early when they have experienced assault or abuse. Without 
intervention, they are more likely to assault other children, join a gang, commit acts of violent 
delinquency, enter the Juvenile justice system, develop psychiatric disorders, fail at school, be 
victimized by crime, and commit violent crimes as adults."’ Researchers have found that 
“recent exposure to violence at home . . . was one of the most significant predictors of a teen’s 
use of subsequent violence at school or in the community.”'^ Childhood abuse and neglect 
increase the odds of arrest as a juvenile by 59%, arrest as an adult by 28%, and arrest for a 
violent crime by 30%.** One study found that, when exposed to abuse as children, men are 
almost four times more likely to perpetrate domestic violence as adults, and women are 3.5 times 
more likely to be victimized.*'* VAWA programs are critically important to break this 
intergenerational cycle of violence and end sexual and domestic violence for good. 

VAWA Grant Programs Fulfill the Congressional Vision for VAWA 

A key component of OVW’ s mission is the administration of VAWA grant programs that 
support the efforts of state, local, and tribal communities across the country and in our territories 
to create innovative and necessary programs, policies, and practices that serve victims and hold 
perpetrators accountable. With VAWA funding, communities are forging effective partnerships 
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among federal, state, local, territorial, and tribal governments, and between the civil and criminal 
justice systems and victim advocates. For example, in the six-monlh reporting period from July 
to December 2010 alone, OVW discretionary program grantees reported: 

• Over 126,600 female and male victims were served;^” 

• Over258,100 services were provided to victims;^* 

• Grantees conducted 6,935 training events and trained 167,043 people; 

• 280,075 protection orders were granted in Jurisdictions that receive funding from OVW’s 
Grants to Encourage Arrest Policies and Enforcement of Protection Orders Program 
(Arrest Program); and 

• More than 2,500 arrests were made for violations of protection orders. 

Moreover, sub-grantees receiving funding awarded by States through OVW’s STOP Violence 
Against Women Formula Grant Program (STOP Program) reported, in calendar year 2009: 

• More than 476,200 female and male victims were served; 

• Over 921,200 services were provided to victims;^^ 

• Subgrantees conducted 13,193 training events and trained 254,860 people; and 

• More than 3,200 individuals were arrested for violations of protection orders. 

These grant funded activities have an impact that goes well beyond the number of victims 
served, professionals trained, or arrests made. By requiring and supporting grantees’ 
participation in coordinated community responses to domestic violence, dating violence, sexual 
assault, and stalking, OVW also ensures that these programs can serve as models for other 
agencies in their jurisdictions. This not only improves the quality of victim services and the 
criminal and civil justice response, it often changes the attitudes of the community as a whole. 

Effective Grant Administration Must Be a Priority 

OVW takes very seriously its grant-making responsibilities and is dedicated to managing its 
grant programs effectively and with transparency. As we continue to move forward as a grant 
making office, we strive to incorporate guidance we receive from various oversight entities such 
as the Office of the Inspector General (OIG) and the Government Accountability Office (GAO). 
We also recognize the inherent challenges that we face in administering millions of precious 
taxpayer dollars. It is imperative that our grants administration activities inspire public 
confidence in our ability to carry out our mission. In my tenure with the Office, 1 have instituted 
changes to our policies and practices which reflect my commitment to implementing strong 
financial management of grants. 


Tliis does not include 2,523 families wlio were fully and partially sen-ed by Safe Haven’s Program grantees, 4,672 
children and 59 dependents who w ent rully and partially served by Transitional Housing Program grantees, and 121 
families who were fully and partially sewed by Tribal Govemnient Program grantees. 

Because victims were reported only once in each category' of service prov'ided. this niunber represents tlie 
tnittinmm number of times services were provided to victims by discrctionaiy' grantees from July -December 2010. 

Because victims were reported only once in each category' of service provided, tliis ntunber represents the 
minimum number of times sctv'iccs were provided to victims by STOP subgrantccs in 2009. 
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Grant Administration 


One major example of this commitment is the creation of an OVW Grants Financial 
Management Division (GFMD). Although OVW had been in the planning phases of instituting 
this division for a number of years, it only came to fruition in time for the processing of our FY 
2010 grants. The major services provided by OVW’s GFMD include (1) pre- and post-award 
financial grants administration; (2) technical assistance on financial issues and grants 
administration to OVW recipients, including via a toll-free customer service line; and (3) 
financial grants management training to OVW grantees and program staff The GFMD’s 
knowledge of OVW programs and grantees and familiarity with the challenges faced in the 
administration of OVW programs has also enabled OVW to more closely scrutinize budgets and 
identify other issues before they become problems, often before awards are even made. The 
implementation of the GFMD also represents an area of our stewardship of scarce federal 
dollars. Before we established our GFMD, we conducted a cost analysis of assuming grants 
financial management functions. We concluded we could do the work less expensively and 
more effectively, using the on-site expertise to provide closer oversight and more accountability 
for OVW grantees. 

This division is a crucial part of our response to grants challenges which the OIG has highlighted 
in the past. Unlike the State and local governments and agencies that receive a large portion of 
the department’s grant dollars, many OVW grantees are small non-governmental community and 
faith-based organizations, often in rural communities. While these grantees share our 
commitment to ending violence against women, they are often first-time federal grant recipients 
without sophisticated financial systems to manage their awards. Having our own grants financial 
management division, allows us to focus on the unique needs of our grantees. For example, 
some grantees are unfamiliar with the federal grant requirements and may unknowingly violate 
federal administrative and cost principles. GFMD has identified some of the issues that grantees 
are facing and provides one-on-one guidance to ensure they have a better understanding of and 
are aware of the applicable rules and regulations. Another benefit of the GFMD has been its role 
in improving our grant close-out process. In FY 2010, OVW deobligated $8,977,137 in grant 
funds, which were then incorporated into our FY 201 1 program initiatives. Another step we 
have taken to assist our grantees in proper financial management is to provide annual trainings 
by both the GFMD and the OIG through our grantee orientations. These trainings are open to all 
discretionary grantees and required for all new grantees. 

This fiscal year, the GFMD will be offering a number of topic-specific audio, in-person, and 
web-based trainings for OVW grantees. OVW proactively offers a range of trainings throughout 
the year to support grantees and prevent grant management mistakes before they are made. For 
example, OIG audits of OVW grantees have revealed that poor timekeeping and insufficient 
records are common problems. The GFMD is now providing specific training on this issue and 
working with grantees to improve their practices. In response to a recommendation from the 
OIG, OVW added a section to its program solicitations that requires applicants to respond to a 
number of questions regarding their financial accounting practices. OVW uses this information 
to assess the financial capability of the applicant organizations and to identify those 
organizations that will require additional training and technical assistance prior to making an 
award. Based on the responses provided to these questions and feedback from the field and 
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program staff, the GFMD identifies specific subject areas or topics requiring additional 
clarification or training and provides teleconferences to grantees to address their needs. 

We understand that funding decisions impact communities across the country, and therefore 
these decisions must be made in a fair and transparent manner. A 2010 OIG audit highlighted 
the need to improve the internal controls of the OVW peer review process. 1 immediately asked 
staff to develop recommendations for correcting those issues identified. Recommendations were 
developed and adopted within short order. To be specific, OVW now requires that all peer 
reviewers submit their conflict of interest forms before receiving any scoring forms. While this 
might seem like a small solution, it works. Another issue in the same audit revolved around a 
handful of instances of inaccurate scoring. While it only affected a few applicants, when 
communities are competing for limited funds, every miscalculation impacts someone. Therefore 
we have added a requirement that scores be recalculated and certified when scoring is not 
automated. 

Monitorina 


Another inherent challenge in administering grant programs is ensuring the effective monitoring 
of grant awards for both financial and programmatic compliance and to avoid fraud, waste and 
abuse. In order to strengthen our monitoring policies and procedures, we developed a new OVW 
Monitoring Manual for Grants Program Specialists. Program staff have all been trained on the 
procedures addressed in the manual. Additionally, we have developed a grants management risk 
assessment tool. The OVW Grant Assessment Tool (GAT) is an automated system through 
which staff can carefully and impartially assess grant activities Using this tool, OVW program 
specialists identify and set monitoring priorities for all grantees based on a standard set of 
criteria. The GAT also enables OVW to track risk assessments completed by program specialists 
and better coordinate on-site visits to grantees receiving multiple program awards. All OVW 
program specialists are required to use this tool to perform initial risk assessments for all new 
grants and supplemental grant awards. The GAT has made the process of identifying 
compliance issues with current grantees faster and more efficient by enabling program specialists 
to have access to a succinct and comprehensive overview of a grantee’s performance on each of 
its current OVW grant awards. This allows for improved intra-office coordination of the review 
of grant proposals across all 21^^ grant programs administered by OVW. 

The many steps OVW has taken to improve grant management have reduced the likelihood that 
grantees will violate grant requirements either inadvertently or intentionally. Many violations of 
grant requirements are minor, accidental, and easily cured. Most OIG audit findings regarding 
OVW grants are not about waste, fraud, or abuse, but rather concern inadequate accounting and 
insufficient documentation. Once a finding is identified, the OIG issues a recommendation. 
These recommendations are remedied when grantees provide appropriate documentation and 
work with OVW and the OIG to improve their accounting practices. The OIG closes the 
recommendation when it verifies that the problem has been solved or sufficient documentation 
demonstrates that no problem existed. Findings that may initially seem significant are often fully 


OVW adininislcrs .S roniuila grant and 1 S discrclionaiy' grant programs. However, because 4 youlb programs 
were consolidated in tlie 2012 Congressional Budget, OVW will be administering 15 discietionary programs in the 
future. 
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addressed or dollar amounts greatly reduced once the appropriate documents are provided. In 
the overwhelming majority of cases, grantees have spent their funds appropriately and benefit 
from the lessons learned in the audit process. However, if OVW believes that a grantee has 
intentionally misspent funds, they are promptly reported to the OIG and may be prosecuted. 

Program Consolidation 


In addition to assessing our grants management processes, we regularly review the overall 
administration of our grant programs. Recently this internal review identified the advisability of 
requesting statutory consolidation of some of our grant programs. VAWA 2005 authorized four 
new programs that focus on children and youth and expand OVW’s programming into the area 
of prevention. These programs are: Engaging Men and Youth in Preventing Domestic Violence, 
Dating Violence, Sexual Assault, and Stalking (Engaging Men and Youth); Grants to Assist 
Children and Youth Exposed to Violence (Children Exposed to Violence); Services to Advocate 
for and Respond to Youth (Youth Services; and Grants to Combat Domestic Violence, Dating 
Violence, Sexual Assault, and Stalking in Middle and High Schools (STEP). These programs 
individually have limited focus: Engaging Men and Youth funds prevention activities; Children 
Exposed to Violence focuses on children who come from families where there is domestic 
violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking; Youth Services provides services for 
youth victims of these crimes; the STEP Program focuses on developing responses in the school 
environment. All of these activities are critically important to developing a comprehensive 
response to youth victims and to breaking an intergenerational cycle of violence. If a community 
wanted to pursue several or all of these activities, however, it would have to apply for and 
receive multiple grant awards. None of these programs had ever received an appropriation for 
more than $3.5 million, so the reach of each program was extremely limited. 

To facilitate our ability to fund more comprehensive youth and prevention projects, OVW 
proposed to consolidate these four small programs into one larger program as part of the FY 
2012 and FY 2013 President’s budget request. The consolidation was included in the FY 2012 
Congressional Budget with an appropriation of $10 million. The combined program will be able 
to fund more comprehensive projects in a greater number of communities than OVW is now able 
to do. Under the consolidated program, OVW will be able to support communities that wish to 
build comprehensive projects that provide services, promote prevention, and develop other 
responses that address both exposure and direct victimization. 

Department-wide Coordination 

In addition to improving our intra-office coordination, OVW has been actively involved in 
efforts within DOJ to improve coordination among the three major DOJ grant making 
components - the Office of Justice Programs, the Office of Community Oriented Policing 
Services, and OVW. In January, 2010, the Department of Justice’ s three grant components 
began bi-weekly meetings to address the issues raised by the Office of the Inspector General in 
the 2009 “Top Management and Performance Challenges in the Departmenf ’ report and to 
develop Department- wide policies and procedures to improve grant processes. Asa result of 
these meetings, we now have a Department-wide process for dealing with High Risk Grantees. 
The group, which is known as the Grants Challenges Working Group, developed and launched 
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an on-line financial training for grantees of the three components. The Grants Challenges 
Working Group continues to meet monthly in order to address and prioritize issues raised in OTG 
and GAO audits, as well as common areas of concern. In addition, there is now a quarterly 
meeting between the components and the OIG. OVW has found input from the Grants 
Challenges Working Group and from the OIG, GAO, and others helpful in our efforts to make 
significant, positive changes to our grant processes where needed. We welcome the continued 
suggestions and recommendations from these and other organizations. 

Coordination within DOJ and among federal agencies also helps reduce duplicative uses of 
funding. Due to limited grant resources, DOJ encourages agencies to use multiple grant funding 
streams in a complementary manner in order to implement a comprehensive local approach to 
reducing crime. Using funding from multiple grant programs may be necessary to fully 
implement law enforcement and victim service projects in light of limited local and federal 
resources. In fact, OVW encourages applicants to maximize the impact of OVW grant funding 
by applying for other federal grants, leveraging state dollars and by contributing to the costs of 
their projects through in-kind contributions. Nonprofit, nongovernmental organizations often 
function by combining a number of small grants from various funding streams to provide victims 
with services to improve safety for themselves and their children. For instance, at a domestic 
violence shelter, a VAWA Legal Assistance for Victims grant may fund an attorney to help 
victims get protective orders, , while a Victims of Crime Act grant funds a crisis counselor, an 
HHS Family Violence Prevention and Services Act grant funds a children’s specialist who helps 
children in the shelter recover from the violence they have witnessed, a HUD Emergency 
Solutions Grant keeps the lights and heat on at the shelter . and a VAWA Transitional Housing 
grant funds short-tenn rental assistance for victims who are leaving the shelter and rebuilding 
their lives, OVW considers such a use of various federal funding streams an effective means of 
developing comprehensive victim services that can help victims escape their batterers 
permanently. In contrast, if a grantee were to use multiple funding streams to fund the same full- 
time victim counselor for the same 40 hours a week, this would be impermissible - and could 
constitute a fraudulent use of funds. To minimize the risk that grantees will engage in such 
"double-dipping,” in FY 2009, OVW developed an award special condition specifically 
addressing the issue of duplicative funding in conjunction with the administration of Recovery 
Act Transitional Housing Assistance Program awards. OVW plans to address the issue of 
possible duplication of funds in all FY 2012 Grant Solicitations and plans to use this special 
condition on all OVW program awards beginning in FY 2012. 

Cost Controls 


Training conferences and meetings play a vital role in providing information, education, 
coordination, and innovative strategies and approaches to criminal and civil justice professionals 
and victim service agencies. OVW is fully cognizant of the importance of its fiduciary 
responsibility and that of its grantees to ensure coirference spending is accomplished within 
proper guidelines and with restraint. OVW has provided explicit guidance to our award 
recipients about reducing conference costs, including that no OVW funding can be used to 
purchase food or beverages except under limited extenuating circumstances. Additionally, given 
the nature of a cooperative agreement and the fact that all of OVW’s critical training and 
technical assistance awards are issued through cooperative agreements, all OVW cooperative 
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agreement recipients must receive prior approval from OVW for any conference supported with 
OVW funds. Travel costs must be minimized by finding the most cost effective locations and 
venues. OVW is also working with grantees to find alternative ways to provide training, such as 
webinars, teleconferences, and interactive online training modules. These types of trainings are 
not accessible to all grantees (such as rural grantees without broadband internet access) and may 
not provide the type of learning necessary to accomplish the training goal (such as building 
partnerships between police, courts, and service providers), so OVW works with grantees to 
determine sensible ways of reaching the target audience for a minimal cost. 

Measurinu Effectiveness 

To aid our understanding of the effectiveness of VAWA grants, OVW has undertaken a 
significant effort to improve how we measure the work of VAWA grantees by developing and 
revising computerized progress report forms for grantees to collect relevant information. These 
progress report forms provide OVW with extraordinarily comprehensive and consistent data 
regarding grantee activities, including both process and outcome measures. While we use these 
progress report forms as a tool for monitoring, it is my goal to put to greater use this vast data 
collection. For example, our Transitional Housing grantees report the destination of their clients 
upon exit from program housing - and these reports tell that a substantial majority of these 
victims leave for permanent housing of their choice. Not only does this measure show true 
success for the grant program as a whole, but we should be using it to identify specific grantees 
with the most promising practices. The data also can reveal gaps in our services or barriers in our 
statute, which should guide our policy- and grant-making. Academic and governmental research 
also contribute greatly to our understanding of VAWA’s elftcacy. Many of these studies are 
mentioned in the following sections illustrating VAWA’s achievements. 

VAWA Programs Yield Successful Prosecutions 

VAWA funds have supported significant improvements in the criminal and civil justice systems. 
One study finds that VAWA has “significantly strengthened victims’ involvement with criminal 
justice authorities such as prosecutors and court officers”^'' while other researchers have 
concluded that the “STOP program has been critical to law enforcement and prosecution 
training, and the development of specialized units. 

Specialized Responses for Law Enforcement and Prosecution 

Law enforcement agencies are charged with identifying and arresting perpetrators of sexual 
assault, domestic violence, dating violence, and stalking. VAWA anticipates that law 
enforcement professionals will act to safeguard victims. The manner in which officers and 
agencies carry out these duties profoundly influences their success or failure in responding to 
violence against women. Specialized law enforcement units with dedicated staff that deal 


■‘*Cho. H.. & Willie, D. J. (2005). How has tlie Violence Against Women Act aifected the response of the criminal 
justice system to Journal of Sociology and Social Welfare, 22, 125-139. 
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Women Grant Program, Law enjorcement and prosecution components (Publication No. NCJRS 189163). 
Washington. DC: U.S. Departinent of Justice. 
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exclusively with sexual assault, domestic violence, dating violence, or stalking often produce 
better outcomes for victims, police, and prosecution. From July to December 20 1 0, 89 Arrest 
Program and Rural Domestic Violence, Dating Violence, Sexual Assault and Stalking Assistance 
Program (Rural Program) grantees reported that they developed or supported a specialized law 
enforcement unit. 

Specialized domestic violence police units collect evidence in a much higher percentage of cases 
than traditional patrol units. The evidence collected by specialized units is more likely to be 
useful for prosecution,^^ leading to higher rates of prosecution, conviction, and sentencing.^^ For 
example, Shelby County, Tennessee used its Arrest program funding to add two new' officers to 
ser\'e protection orders. This led to a 13% increase in the number of protection orders served 
over the previous reporting period. The City of Cleveland, Ohio used its Arrest program funding 
to create its first ever domestic violence warrant unit, enabling the police department to serve 
outstanding domestic violence w'arrants that otherwise might not have been served due to 
resource constraints. 

Austin, Texas used Arrest Program funds to deliver training on dual arrests and department 
procedures relating to domestic violence: 

A sheriffs office detective, with support from Domestic Violence Unit detectives, 
held seven domestic violence trainings for 109 sheriffs officers and civilian 
personnel. There were no dual arrests by sheriffs officers during this report 
period as a result of the impact of these trainings. Some sample comments from 
the evaluations: ‘Very eye-opening. I was blaming the victim before this,’ ‘This 
class gave me a new perspective on domestic violence calls. ’ ‘Instructors have 
good ideas on how' to determine the predominant aggressor.’ ‘I have handled 
incidents of domestic violence involving staff and now see clues/symptoms I 
missed.’ Austin Police Department (APD) Domestic Violence Unit detectives 
trained over 700 APD officers on domestic violence and Family Violence 
Protection Team procedures including all supervisors and district representatives 
and a cadet class of 60. 

Jurisdictions w'ith specialized domestic violence prosecution programs generally have the highest 
rates of successful prosecution.^"^ From July to December 2010, 81 Arrest Program and Rural 
Program grantees reported that they developed or supported a specialized prosecution unit. In 
tw'o years, a specialized domestic violence prosecution unit in Chicago convicted 71% of 
defendants compared to 50% of domestic violence defendants convicted by the rest of the Cook 
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violence police unit (No. NCJRS 215916). Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Justice. 

^ Townsend, M.. Hunt, D., Kuck, S., & Baxter, C. (2006). Law enforcemeni re.spon.se to dome.slic violence calls for 
service (No. NCJRS 215915). Wasliington. DC: U.S. Department of Justice. 

Hollcran, D., Bcichncr, D., & Spohn, C. (2010). Examining charging agrccincnl bclwccn police and proseeulors in 
rape cases. Crime dc Delinquency. 5(5(3). 385-413. 

JoliiL A.. Feyerherm. W.. Fountain, R.. & FriedmaiL S. (1998). Beyond arrest: The Portland, Oregon domestic 
violence experimeni, final report (No. NCJRS 179%8). Washington. DC: U.S. Dcparlmcnt of Justice. 

Sinith. B., Davis. R.. Nickles. L, & Davies, H. (2001).. 4n evaluation of efforts to implement no-drop policies: 

Two central values in conflict, final report (No. NCJRS 187772). Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Justice. 
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County office.^” Four years after Milwaukee implemented a specialized prosecution unit, felony 
convictions had increased five-fold.^' Significantly, VAWA Grants to Encourage Arrest 
Program -funded prosecutors’ offices had a 76% conviction rate for sexual assault cases in the 
second half of 2010. 

VAWA funding has supported multi-agency, multi-disciplinary teams to investigate and 
prosecute sexual assault and abuse cases in the State of Vermont for many years, and the State 
has now committed to providing all citizens with access to these special investigation units. 

The most common model for a coordinated community response to sexual violence is a Sexual 
Assault Response Team, or SART. A SART is a community-based team that coordinates the 
responses of sexual assault victim advocates. Sexual Assault Nurse Examiners (SANEs), law 
enforcement, prosecutors, and others who may encounter a victim immediately after an assault. 
Upon the request of a sexual assault victim, the SANE (or other forensic examiner) conducts a 
forensic exam and collects evidence in a rape kit while providing the victim with medical care. 

A victim advocate also provides emotional and practical support before and after the exam, 
including throughout the law enforcement and criminal justice process. 

SART and SANE programs have been found to improve the quality of forensic evidence, 
improve law enforcement’s ability to collect information and to file charges, and increase the 
likelihood of successful prosecution.^^ An OVW-funded project in West Virginia has found 
that changes following the establishment of a SART include greater communication and 
col 1 aboration, on-call programs at local hospitals, and intensive training for service providers, 
nurses, law enforcement, and other professionals. In one county where law enforcement 
officers previously refused to work with the rape crisis center advocates, the officers now call 
an advocate when a victim is at the hospital and permit the advocate to be present during the 
victim interview. 

Courts: The Importance of Training and a Dedicated Focus 

Domestic violence courts process cases more efficiently, increase offender compliance, impose 
enhanced penalties, and achieve higher rates of conviction. This helps stem the tide of 


Hartley. C. C.. & Frolmiaiui, L. (2003). Cook County Target Abuser Call (TAC): An evaluation of a specialized 
domeslie violence court, revised execiiihx' summary’ (No. NCJRS 202944). Washinglon, DC: U.S. Dcparlincnl of 
Justice. 

Harrell, A.. Scliaffer, M., DeStefano. C.. & Castro, J. (2006). The evaluation of Milwaukee ’s Judicial oversight 
demonstration, final research report (No. NCJRS 215349). Washington, DC: U.S, Dcpartincnl of Justice. 

Campbell. R.. Patterson, D., & Lichty, L. F. (2005). The effectiveness of Sexual Assault Nurse Examiner (SANE) 
programs: A review of psychological, medical, legal, and coininunitj' outcomes. Trauma, Violence, A Abuse,, 6(4). 
313-329. 

Bulnian.P. (2009). Increasing sexual assault prosecution rates. (264), 14-17. 

Campbell. R., Bybcc, D., Ford, J., & Patterson, D. (2008). Systems change analysis of SANE programs: Identijying 
the mediating mechanisms of criminal Justice system impact (fAo. NCJRS 226497). Washington, DC: U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

Campbell. J. (2005). Assessing dangerousness in domestic violence cases: Histoi>', cliallenges. and opportunities. 
Criminology & Public Policy, 4(4). 653-672. 

Davis, R., Smith, B. E.. & Rabbit, C. (2001). Increasing convictions in domestic violence cases: A field lest in 
Milwaukee. Justice System Journal, 22(1), 61-72. 

Harrell, Schaffer. DeStefano & Castro. 2006. 
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violence: victims are more inclined to follow through and testify if hearings occur in close 
proximity to the offense. The longer the lapse in time, the greater the likelihood an offender may 
persuade the victim to drop the charges, or coerce the victim into declining to testify. National 
studies have shown that courts need to take a more holistic approach to domestic violence case 
management in order to fully address the complexities of domestic violence cases and the needs 
and interests of the victims who seek remedies through the courts.^"* In Wisconsin, the 
Milwaukee County District Attorney’s Office recendy reported to OVW that: 

[T]he new domestic violence case expedition or domestic violence fast-tracking is still in 
place in the three Milwaukee Domestic Violence Circuit Courts. On average, cases 
proceed to disposition within 67 days of their initial circuit court appearance. The [Arrest 
Program] funding made this possible and continues to enable our office to comply with 
its mandate with competent and effective prosecutions system-wide . . . Today, dozens of 
cases that would otherwise be dismissed in court due to the failure of the victim to appear 
as a result of undetected offender intimidation, are cases where the offender is held 
totally accountable. 

OVW has funded highly interactive, effective education programming to enhance judicial skills 
and challenge judges’ attitudes and values about domestic and sexual violence, victims, and 
perpetrators. A judge from California who recently attended a training with the National Judicial 
Institute on Domestic Violence said that: 

1 became a much better judge - better at understanding the enormous impact my 
decisions have on the families who come into my courtroom, better at making victims of 
violence feel safe and secure in court, and better at helping these individuals achieve 
safety, dignity, and support in their own communities. These interactive trainings give 
judges the opportunity to explore various approaches to solving problems that arise in the 
courtroom setting, ways to help eradicate future violence, and ways to make reasoned 
decisions that may end up saving lives. 

VAWA Services Make All the Difference 

We know that the provision of services to victims and their families is the primary conduit for 
creating safety. Over the past several decades, victim service providers and communities have 
worked diligently to create responsive programs and services to meet the often complex needs of 
victims and their families. Victims who receive comprehensive advocacy and services are more 
likely to achieve their goals of safety, autonomy, healing, and economic security than women not 
receiving such support and services.^^ 


Henning, K., & Klesges, L. (1999). Evaluation of the Shelbv County Domestic Violence Court final report. Shelby 
County, TN. 

Newmark, L.. Rempel, M.. Diffily. K.. & Kane. K. M. (2001). Specialized felony domestic violence court: Lessons 
on implemeniaiion and impacts from the Kings County experience (No. NCJRS 1672.17). Washinglotl, DC: U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

Keilitz. S. (2004). Specialization of domestic violence case managetnent in the courts: A national survey. 
Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Justice. 

’’ Allen, N. E., Bybee. D. I.. & SulhvaiL C. M. (2004). Battered women’s multihide of needs: Evidence supporting 
the need for comprehensive advocacy'. Violence .Against Women. ItHfi). 1015-1035. 
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Victims who are seeking services frequently have children with them and request assistance to 
help their children heal from the trauma they have witnessed. This is why the Attorney 
General’ s Defending Childhood initiative is so important. This coordinated effort with our 
public and private partners will leverage resources throughout the government. OVW is proud to 
be an active partner. We have provided technical expertise on domestic violence, dating 
violence, sexual assault and stalking and contributed over $4 million in grant funding to date. 
Collaborative efforts between domestic violence and sexual assault organizations and 
governmental agencies serving children, such as child welfare systems, maximize community 
resources and ensure that children and youth in need are identified and referred for assistance. 

VAWA funds support essential coordination between law enforcement and victim service 
providers. A grant-funded law enforcement officer from Dauphin County, Pennsylvania 
articulates how the addition of a victim advocate enables him to concentrate on domestic 
violence cases. The officer explains: 

I am able to spend more one-on-one time with the victims and am able to ensure all 
aspects of the case have been met and proper charges have been filed. Many times, after 
speaking with a victim, it is apparent the initial charges are inadequate and more serious 
charges related to the case are then brought. I am very fortunate that this grant has 
allowed me to work side by side with a victim advocate. The advocate is able to provide 
victim services, such as advocacy, support, referrals, crisis intervention, etc,, which 
allows me the ability to obtain more detailed statements and collect evidence which 
might have been initially overlooked. Having a female victim advocate along also allows 
me to get follow-up photographs when our forensics unit is unavailable. This program 
has been so successful that another department has used it as a model to use in their 
domestic violence program. 

Understanding the Needs of Sexual Assault Victims 


Congress recognized the need for specialized services for rape victims during the 2005 
reauthorization of VAWA by creating the Sexual Assault Services Program (SASP), the only 
federal funding stream dedicated to providing services solely and specifically for sexual assault 
victims. Overall, the purpose of SASP is to provide intervention, advocacy, accompaniment, 
support services, and related assistance for adult, youth, and child victims of sexual assault, 
family and household members of victims, and those collaterally affected by sexual assault. In 
Fiscal Years (FYs) 2009, 2010 and 2011, each state and territory received formula funds through 
SASP and these states and territories made subgrant awards to local programs to provide direct 
services to victims. OVW has also designed a Sexual Assault Demonstration Initiative (SADI) 
to address the challenges that multi-service agencies face in reaching both sexual violence 
victims within their communities. SADI Project sites are receiving customized guidance on 
developing and implementing models of service provision that prioritize the needs of sexual 
violence victims and provide resources they need to implement those models. The six 
demonstration sites are located in Sacaton, Arizona, Alpena, Michigan, Gering, Nebraska, New 
York, New York, Pittsboro, North Carolina, and Olympia, Washington. 
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Over the last two years, OVW worked with the FBI, law enforcement, and victim advocates to 
update the definition of rape used for the FBI’s nationwide data collection, ensuring that rape 
will be more accurately reported nationally. The change sends an important message to all 
victims that what happens to them matters, and to perpetrators that they will be held accountable. 
Requests from members of Congress helped ensure this important change within the FBI’s 
Uniform Crime Report (UCR) Summary Reporting System (SRS). The UCR is the national 
“report card” on serious crime; what gets reported through the UCR is how we, collectively, 
view crime in this country. Police departments submit data on repotted crimes and arrests to the 
UCR SRS. “Forcible rape” had been defined by the UCR SRS as “the carnal knowledge of a 
female, forcibly and against her will.” This definition, unchanged since 1927, was outdated and 
narrow, including only forcible male penile penetration of a female vagina. The new definition 
reads: “The penetration, no matter how slight, of the vagina or anus with any body part or object, 
or oral penetration by a sex organ of another person, without the consent of the victim.” This 
definition includes any gender of victim or perpetrator. It also includes instances in which the 
victim is incapable of giving consent because of temporary or pennanent mental or physical 
incapacity (including due to the influence of drugs or alcohol) or because of age. The ability of 
the victim to give consent must be determined in accordance with state statute. Physical 
resistance is not required on the part of the victim to demonstrate lack of consent. The definition 
more closely matches the definitions used in state criminal codes. The change will allow law 
enforcement and the general public to better grasp the true extent of rape and make more targeted 
allocations of resources to promote public safety. 

Legal Services Are Critical 


VAWA also recognizes that access to legal services enhances safety for victims and their 
dependent children. Often, legal services are essential for victims to obtain comprehensive 
protection orders that will provide for care and custody of children, financial support and 
housing. Without this crucial assistance, victims may not be able to overcome legal and 
economic obstacles to achieving safety for themselves and their children. There is also a body of 
research indicating that the increased availability of legal services has significantly contributed to 
a decline in domestic violence in the United States.'^ Obtaining a protection order has been 
shown in multiple studies to reduce future assault and improve quality of life. ” Even when 
orders were violated, there was a significant reduction in subsequent abuse. 

Victims of domestic violence, however, often need highly trained attorneys willing to take on 
lengthy and complex litigation beyond the protection order hearing. Resources for this purpose 
are woefully inadequate. Since 1998, OVW has administered the Legal Assistance for Victims 
Program (LAV), the primary VAWA-funded vehicle for delivering legal assistance to victims of 
sexual assault, domestic violence, dating violence, and stalking. LAV is one of OVW’s most- 


’’’ Dugan, L, Nagill, D. S., & Roscnfcld, R. (2003). Do domestic violence sen'ices sco'e lives '? (No. NCJRS 
196548). National Inst'itute of Justice Journal. 250. 20-25. 

Fanner, A. & Ticrcnllialcr, J. (2002). Explaining the recent decline in doincslic violence. Contemporary- 
Economic Policy. 21(2). 158-172. 

’ Holt, V., Keniic. M., Wolf. M., & Rivard. F. (2003). Do protection orders affect the likelihood of fntiiie partner 
violcnec and injury? American .lournal of Preventive Medicine. 24(1), 16-21. 

Logan, Walker. Hoyt & Faragher, 2009. 

Logan. Walker, Hoyt & Faragher, 2009. 
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requested grant programs. This program has consistently provided services to an average of 
35,424 victims during each six-month grantee reporting period.^^ 

The County of Schuylkill, Pennsylvania reports: 

The bench appears to respect the work of the project attorneys, and this has 
greatly improved the experiences victims have in court. Being able to 
videoconference judges for protection orders in after hours from the shelter has 
been a godsend. Tt has improved accessibility and because the project’s paralegal 
has assisted the victim/survivor in completing the petition, they are well prepared 
before the judge is called to hear the case - a tremendous improvement for the 
judges over the prior process. If the courts are happier, some might say the victim 
(and the service provider) will be, too. 

VAWA Enhances the Capacity of Tribal Governments to Address Violence Against Native 
Women 


American Indian and Alaska Native women are battered, raped and stalked at higher rates than 
other groups of U.S. women and often suffer more severe injuries,"^^ OVW engages in ongoing 
dialogue with tribal leaders and advocacy organizations to determine how to increase the 
effectiveness of funds supporting efforts to address violence against American Indian and Alaska 
Native women. During FYs 2010 and 2011, OVW joined with DOJ’s two other major grant- 
making components, the Office of Justice Programs and the Community Orienting Policing 
Services (COPS) Office, to combine DOJ’s tribal-specific grant programs - including OVW’s 
Grants to Indian Tribal Governments and Tribal Sexual Assault Services Programs - into a 
single Coordinated Tribal Assistance Solicitation (CTAS). Through theFY 2011 CTAS process, 


■’^This is based on daia that reflect LAV grantee aclivilics from Januaiv' 1. 2009 through December 31. 2010, 
Victims were reported once for each categon' of service receiv ed in each reporting period. However, victims may 
have received multiple scr\'iccs in the same reporting period and the same scrv'icc(s) in multiple reporting periods. 

Black, Basile, Breiding, Smith, Wiilters, Merrick, Chen& Stevens, 2011. 
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Yuan, N. P.. Koss. M., Polacca. M., & Goldman. D. (2006). Risk factors for physical assault and rape among six 
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National Violence Against Women 5«rvv>-(No. NCIRS 210346). Wasliington. D.C.: U.S. Department of Justice. 
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OVW awarded a total $36.6 million to over 61 tribal governments and their designees. Tribal 
leaders had informed the Department that a single application would significantly improve their 
ability to apply for, and receive, the critical federal funding on which so many of their 
communities depend. This coordinated approach allows OVW and its sister grant-making 
components to consider the totality of a tribal community’s overall public safety needs in making 
award decisions. 

A majority (56%) of the tribes receiving funds did not have domestic violence programs prior to 
the receipt of VAWA funding."" This funding has played a significant role in increasing 
programs and services available to American Indian populations. These programs have both 
improved and increased the effectiveness of services provided by tribal court systems. 

Grantees from OVW’s Grants to Tribal Domestic Violence and Sexual Assault Coalitions 
Program provide technical assistance to programs to help other professionals and organizations 
improve their response to American Indian and Alaska Native victims and to improve 
organizational infrastructure. The Southwest Indigenous Women’s Coalition in Arizona reports: 

Tribes were so thankful for the opportunity to meet with someone - a resource - who 

could provide them assistance in developing their communities’ response to domestic 

violence/sexual assault and to help them get connected to outside resources. 

Leveraging the Impact of VAWA Funding 

Over the past 16 years, we have learned that truly effective coordinated community responses 
must be informed by the experiences of survivors and must be broad enough to include a diverse 
group of community partners that affect the safety of survivors and the accountability of 
perpetrators. Communities now recognize the specialized needs of victims and the training 
required to effectively respond to these types of crimes. In addition to providing direct services 
such as crisis intervention, advocacy, counseling, legal support and representation, and shelter, 
communities across the country engage in a wide variety of educational and preventive services. 
Unlike other crimes, domestic and sexual violence are often glamorized in the media and 
minimized by our legal system. Training is the key element not only for improving the way 
professionals perform their jobs but also for changing deeply held beliefs and biases about 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. 

Years of experience have taught us the importance of quality training in combating domestic 
violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. As a result, almost all OVW discretionary 
and formula grant programs support training of professionals to improve their response to these 
crimes. Understanding these issues is critical to an effective response to domestic and sexual 
violence and to preventing further harm and unintended negative consequences to victims. The 
City of Spartanburg, South Carolina reports that: 

We have engaged the local faith community in our work through training programs 

offered by our minister liaison with the Domestic Violence Coordinating Council. We 


” Luna-Fircbaugh, E. (2006). Violence AgainsI American Indian Women and Ihc Scrv iccs-TTaining-Orficcrs- 
Proseciitors Violence Against Indian Women (STOP VAIW) Program. Violence Against Women. 12. 125-136. 
®Luna-Fircbaugh, 2006. 
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have offered scholarships for the past two years to our annual conference. This year we 
had ministers calling for scholarships even before the registration fonns went out. To 
date, we have trained 230 ministers. 

In addition, OVW funds technical assistance projects so that national experts can educate and 
disseminate evidence-based practices to advocates, clinicians, police, prosecutors, judges, health 
care practitioners, and many other professionals who are on the front lines. In these times of 
limited resources, OVW has made it a priority to expand the reach of VAWA grant programs by 
sharing the best practices and knowledge that our grantees have developed. 

For example, OVW has worked with national organizations with expertise in training criminal 
Justice professionals to create curricula for law enforcement, prosecutors, and judges focusing on 
elder abuse, neglect, and exploitation. VAWA’s Abuse in Later Life Program funding has 
enabled the National Clearinghouse on Abuse in Later Life (NCALL) and the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center (FLETC) to help local law enforcement develop multidisciplinary 
teams that both respond to elder abuse and train other law enforcement officers. The curriculum 
can be customized for each locality. NCALL also partnered with the National District 
Attorneys’ Association, the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges and Futures 
Without Violence to educate prosecutors and judges. Victim service providers and adult 
protective service workers received assistance recognizing the unique needs of older victims and 
providing victim centered services. This curricula and technical assistance free OVW grantees 
from the costly, time consuming and redundant work of creating separate curricula for each 
community and enables them to focus instead on addressing elder abuse, neglect and exploitation 
in their communities. Many trainings and train-the-trainer development programs are open to 
non-grantees, spreading the knowledge across the country. 

Looking Ahead: Responding to Economic Challenges. Taking the Next Steps to End 
Violence 


The past few years have brought challenges to both victims and the programs that serve them. 
Financial stress does not generally cause a normal relationship - even an unhealthy one - to 
become abusive. However, it often exacerbates abuse when both victims and perpetrators have 
fewer options and resources. Job loss, foreclosure and other stressors may increase violence or 
trap a victim in a dangerous relationship. Couples who reported extensive financial strain had a 
rate of violence more than three times that of couples with low levels of financial strain.’’^ 

Women whose male partners experienced two or more periods of unemployment were almost 
three times as likely to be victims of intimate partner violence as were women whose partners 
were in stable jobs. More than half of domestic violence shelters report that abuse is more 

violent now than before the economic downturn.'’" 

In the best of economic times, a victim worries about finding a job and housing and providing for 
her children; these problems intensify during a recession. During an economic downturn, a 


Benson M. L., & Fox, G. L. (2004). When violence hits home: How economics and neighborhood play a role, 
Research in brief NCJRS 2()50()4), Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Juslicc. 

Benson & Fox, 2004. 

^^Mar\- Ka>' Ash Charitable Foundation, (2010). Mary Kay’s truth about abuse. 
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victim of domestic violence faces additional obstacles to leaving her abuser. Victims may not 
have financial reserves, the ability to easily find a job, friends and family who can put them up, 
access to credit, or other resources that are available when the economy is stronger. Without 
such resources, emergency domestic violence shelters and other services become the only place 
victims can turn. In fact the economic downturn has had a significant effect on demand for 
domestic violence and sexual assault services. 

On just one day in 2011, over 67,399 adults and children found safety through domestic violence 
services. Yet on that same day, 1 0,58 1 requests for services went unmet because of a lack of 
resources or staffing - an alarming 1 1% increase from 2010.* In 2010, 1,441 (82%) domestic 
violence programs reported a rise in demand for services, while 1,351 (77%) of programs 
reported a decrease in funding.'’’ The National Domestic Violence Hotline and National Dating 
Abuse Helpline received 288,227 calls in 201 1, but Hotline and Helpline advocates were unable 
to answer 66,884 (23%) of these calls due to increased call volume. Some states have seen 
particularly dramatic increases: New Jersey - 43% increase in the number of crisis calls; Rhode 
Island - 45% increase in hotline calls; Vermont - 40% increase in hotline calls; Missouri - 65% 
increase in individuals turned away when shelters were full.'** Challenges maintaining private, 
state, and local funding have intensified this problem. According to the National Alliance to End 
Sexual Violence, 70% of rape crisis centers experienced a reduction in funding in 2009 and 57% 
cut staffing.'” In 2010, the National Network to End Domestic Violence reported that domestic 
violence programs laid-off or did not replace 2,000 staff positions including counselors, 
advocates and children’s advocates.™ Sixteen domestic violence shelters closed in 2009. ’’ 

The principles underlying VAWA have proven to succeed - many more victims now come 
forward to ask for help, police make more arrests, and prosecutors take more cases. However, if 
services are not available when victims ask for help, they may be forced to choose between 
staying in an abusive relationship and becoming homeless. They may never get the courage to 
ask for help again. 

The increased need for services combined with a reduction in available services and cuts to local 
law enforcement has created a shocking trend. Though homicides and incidents of domestic 
violence are still down dramatically from where they were in the early 1990s, they have started 
to increase since the recession first began. Domestic violence homicides of women began 
increasing in 2007. FBI data show that from 2006 to 2010 there was an 8% total increase in the 
number of women murdered by spouses, boyfriends, and former spouses. During that time, 
overall murders declined by 19%. States are reporting even more significant increases in 


National Network to End Domestic Violence. (2012, Febraarjp. Domestic Violence Counts 2011: A 24-hour 
census of domestic violence shelters and services across the United States. Washington, DC: Author. 

' National Network to End Domestic Violence. (2011, lanuaiv/ Domestic Violence Counts 2010: A 24-hour 
census of domestic violence shelters and services across the United States: Washington DC: Author. 
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^^National Alliance to End Sexual Violence. (2010). 2010 survey of rape crisis centers. WasliingtoiL DC: Autlior. 
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domestic violence homicides: Alabama - 29% increase (2008-2009); Florida - 21 .4% increase 
(2009-2010); Missouri - 35% increase (2007-2009); Wisconsin - 35% increase (2008-2009).’^ 

This recent trend argues for continued support for OVW’s programs and for research on 
domestic and sexual violence through our sister agency, the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
OVW has had a long collaboration with NIJ as well as with the Bureau of Justice Statistics and 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) in the Department of Health and Human 
Services. These agencies are critical partners in our eflbrts to understand what works and to plan 
our future programming. The CDC released results from a new surveillance system, the National 
Intimate Partner and Sexual Violence Survey in December 2011. These data have given us 
valuable new information on the prevalence of violence against women and men. The CDC 
intends to conduct the survey annually, allowing us to measure trends over time. 

Now more than ever, we must invest in innovative ways to efficiently prevent costly acts of 
violence. OVW is using the latest research to target resources on effective solutions. 

Avertinu Domestic Violence Homicide 


Although the overall rate of female homicide has fallen since 1993, female intimate partner 
homicide remains a persistent and troubling problem. According to the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, an estimated 40% of female homicide victims tvere killed by an intimate partner in 
1993; that percentage increased to 45% in 2007.'’ Some experts estimate that for every woman 
who is killed, at least nine are nearly killed (gunshot or stab wound to head, neck, or torso; 
strangulation or immersion in water to the point of unconsciousness; severe head injury with a 
blunt object weapon),’'' Other victims are also killed as a result of intimate partner violence. 
These include family members, friends and occasionally law enforcement officers who attempt 
to intervene, as well as children who become targets of the violence. 

The double tragedy of domestic violence homicide is the realization after the fact, in many cases, 
that the homicide could have been prevented. There is a growing consensus among researchers 
and practitioners that domestic violence homicides are predictable and therefore often 
preventable. In the majority of these cases, there was a prior history of domestic violence as well 
as other indicators of high risk. An 1 1 -city study comparing women who had been killed with a 
control group of abused women found significant differences in the severity and pattern of 
abuse.” Most of the women who were killed had experienced attempted strangulation, threats 
with weapons, stalking, sexual assault, and obsessively jealous and controlling behavior by their 
partners. 
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By the time abuse escalates to homicide, it is likely that someone in the family, the 
neighborhood, or the perpetrator’s or victim’s workplace has been aware that something is 
terribly wrong. A 2003 NlJ-funded study found that despite certain limitations, a lethality 
assessment tool can be used to reliably predict women who may be at risk of being killed by their 
partners.''’ Advocates, law enforcement officers, prosecutors, and the courts must take 
aggressive steps to plan for a victim’s safety when these and other identified risk factors are 
present. OVW is undertaking a new initiative to screen victims, contain offenders, and provide 
victims in these cases with more comprehensive services over longer periods of time. The 2013 
President’s Budget requests $4 million to expand this initiative. 

Homicide reduction strategies work. Since implementing its High Risk Case Response Team, 
Newburyport, Massachusetts has had no domestic violence homicides. When a high risk 
offender is identified, a team of law enforcement, prosecutors, probation officers and victim 
advocates use this information to search for open warrants, make arrests, connect victims with 
services, and use pretrial conditions to keep otTenders in custody. Between April 2007 and 
M.arch 2008, the high risk team provided ongoing risk management to a total of 55 high risk 
cases. Not only were there no homicides, but 91% reported no reassaults by the offender and 
93% did not need to relocate to a domestic violence shelter.'” 

The Maryland Lethality Assessment Program (LAP) screens victims at crime scenes, protective 
order hearings, and in hospital emergency rooms. If a victim screens in as high risk for being 
seriously injured or killed, the first responder immediately calls the local 24-hour domestic 
violence hotline and encourages the victim to talk to the hotline worker. Over the past five 
years, Maryland law enforcement identified 17,604 high-danger victims through the LAP and, of 
this group, 10,394 (59%) spoke on the phone to a hotline worker Of those who spoke to a 
hotline worker, 3,258 (3 1%) availed themselves of additional program services. At a time when 
some states are reporting record high spikes in domestic violence murders, Maryland has 
witnessed a 41% drop in intimate partner homicides over the past three years.’* 

In my own state of New Hampshire, we created a Domestic Violence Fatality Review 
Committee to encourage systemic changes to help decrease the number of domestic homicides 
through interdisciplinary training and community-based prevention education. It is critical that 
all partners be involved in identifying high risk factors, gaps in system responses and barriers to 
safety in domestic violence situations. 

These fatality reviews are being implemented around the country. Montana’ s Domestic 
Violence Fatality Review Commission consists of 18 individuals representing several regions 
and disciplines, including: local, state and federal law enforcement; courts; victim services; the 
legislature; tribal communities; health care and mental health care providers; educators; child 
protective services; legal services; and clergy. Team members review all available information, 
including police reports, autopsies, medical and mental health records, school records for 


^'"Campbell, et. al.. 2003. 

^ Jeaime Geiger Crisis Center. Inc. (2009). Greater Newburyport High Risk Response Team, annual safety and 
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children, criminal histories, shelter and/or victim-witness contacts, and court records. As a 
result, Montana residents have created long-term solutions to reduce the number of domestic 
violence injuries and homicides. 

StoDpim; Sexual Assault on Colleue Campuses 

Research has helped us better understand how rapists target their victims and escape justice. 

This is particularly significant on our college campuses. College rapists may avoid the justice 
system by attacking acquaintances, picking women who will not be considered credible due to 
alcohol use or other factors, and by minimizing injuries by plying their victims with alcohol 
rather than using physical force. Nineteen percent of undergraduate women reported 
experiencing completed or attempted sexual assault since entering college. Most of these 
assaults occurred when the victim was incapacitated by alcohol. Rapes involving alcohol are 
much more prevalent than rapes involving date-rape drugs.'^ Risk of incapacitated rape 
increases significantly during college.^° In one study, over 80% of undetected college rapists 
reported committing rapes of women who were incapacitated because of drugs or alcohol. 

Many college rapists create “cases” that victims are least likely to report and that prosecutors are 
less likely to prosecute.*^ Only 2% of victims of incapacitated rape reported the assault to law 
enforcement."'^ 

Campuses often fail to respond to college rapists,"’"' who continue to offend. Even the best- 
intentioned universities’ a^udication and other processes often blame the victim and fail to 
discipline the perpetrator."'’ In one study, 63% of rapists reported committing repeat rapes, 
averaging six each.®® More than two-thirds (68%) of the repeat rapists admitted to other forms of 
interpersonal violence, averaging 14 violent acts. Their level of violence was nearly 10 times 
that of non-rapists, and nearly 3.5 times that of single-act rapists.®’ This portrait of college 
rapists is more consistent with the data on recidivism among sex offenders than with the still- 
prevalent image of a college student who, under the influence of alcohol, mistakenly crosses the 
line between sexual pressure and rape.®* 

Our best chance to reduce this too-common type of sexual assault may be through bystander 
intervention. Although we tend to think of sexual assault as a crime usually involving only two 


® Krebs. C. P., Lindquist, C. H.. Warner. T. D., Fisher, B. S., & Martin, S. L. (2007). The Campus Sexual Assault 
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Lisak, D., & Miller, P. M. (2002). Repeat rape and multiple offending among undetected rapists. Violence and 
Victims. 73-84. 
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people, sexual assaults are often witnessed by at least one person in the bystander role,®® and 
nearly 60% of alcohol -facilitated rapes occur at parties.™ Bystander intervention training is an 
innovative and evidence-based strategy to end violence against women.®' This prevention model 
empowers and trains potential bystanders about the causes of sexual violence. It builds on 
research about community members’ expressed willingness to get involved in these issues, and 
helps to minimize negative long-term consequences for survivors by strengthening informal 
safety nets in their social and community networks. 

The Vice President inspired the nation when he and Secretary of Education Arne Duncan visited 
the University of New Hampshire and announced unprecedented new guidance requiring schools 
to prevent and respond appropriately to sexual assault The Vice President called on young men 
and women to stop rape on their college campuses. He has also asked all of the federal agencies 
to follow his lead. OVW is proud to respond to his challenge, and in October hosted a two-day 
summit for 50 college and university presidents. Participating schools included Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities, the University of California system, universities serving both 
urban and rural communities, universities with recent sexual assault cases or recent consent 
agreements with the Department of Education’s Office of Civil Rights, universities that have 
been leaders in addressing sexual assault (including the University of New Hampshire), and 
universities receiving OVW Campus Program grants. Changing the culture of campuses to hold 
rapists accountable and bring justice to victims requires leadership from the top. College and 
university presidents are crucial. We are engaging these presidents as partners in reaching other 
campuses, talking about how we can work together, and building momentum to reach a broad 
range of colleges. OVW is working with the Department of Education’s Higher Education 
Center for Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Violence Prevention (HEC) to launch a dedicated website 
and resources for university presidents and trustees. 

The center’s online resources currently include an information page on complying with the 
Jeanne Clery Disclosure of Campus Security Policy and Campus Crime Statistics Act (Clery 
Act), a federal mandate requiring all institutions of higher education (IHEs) that participate in the 
Federal student financial aid program to disclose information about crime on their campuses and 
in the surrounding communities. In particular, IHEs are required, among other requirements, to 
collect, classify, and count crime reports and crime statistics; issue campus alerts; publish an 
annual security report; and submit crime statistics to the Department of Education. 

Keeping Youth Safe through the Latest Technology 

Statistics show that teens and young adults experience particularly high rates of violence. 
According to the latest data from the CDC, one in six women were raped before the age of 25.®® 
Forty-two percent of female rape victims were first raped before the age of 18.® ’ More than one 
quarter of male victims were raped before the age of 1 1.®'* A total of 69.5% of female victims of 


® PlaiiW, M. (2002). Tliird-party' im-olvenient in violent crime, 1993-1999. Bureau of Justice Statistics Special 
Report (No. NCJRS 189100). Wasliinglon.D.C.: U.S. Dcpailinail ofJuslicc. 
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rape, physical violence, or stalking by an intimate partner first experienced dating violence 
before the age of 25.^ ' Tt is essential to target young victims for prevention and intervention - 
both because they are at great risk for victimization, and because prevention and interv'ention 
could reduce the likelihood of future assaults.^^ According to NISVS data, women who were 
raped before the age of 18 were twice as likely to be raped as adults; more than one-third of 
women who were raped as minors were also raped as adults compared to 14% of women without 
an early rape history.^^ 

Unfortunately, many do not know where to turn for help. Teens frequently go to their peers, not 
their parents, for relationship support. A 2008 study found that 67% of students who were 
abused in a relationship talked to a friend, but only 13% also talked to a parent or other adult. 
Unfortunately, adolescents are often afraid or do not know how to intervene if a friend is being 
abusive.”^'"^ 

Young people need an easy way to ask questions about dating violence, access lifesaving crisis 
counseling, and learn how to help a friend. This generation is less likely to pick up the phone 
and call a traditional victim service provider. Using online social networking sites and sending 
te.xt messages on a mobile phone have become teens’ favored ways to interact, 

DOJ has funded the National Dating Abuse Helpline ( www.LovelsRespect.orgk which is staffed 
by youth advocates and also provides an online chat option. OVW recently funded the 
expansion of the Helpline to include text messaging and provide all services 24-hours a day, 
Young people can text “loveis” to 77054 and connect with a trained advocate. Since launching 
text capacity in September 2011, the Helpline has conducted over 10,000 chat and text 
conversations with young people in need. OVW is also reaching adolescents directly through 
www.ThatsNotCool.com . a website where they can learn by interacting with videos, games, and 
downloads they can share with friends. 
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Technology can also be a tool of abuse.*' One in three teens who have dated say they’ve been 
text messaged 1 0 to 30 times an hour by a partner finding out where they are, what they are 
doing, or who they are with.*^ Research shows that young women ages 18-24 experience the 
highest rate of stalking*^ and that a quarter of stalking victims report being stalked through the 
internet or electronic monitoring.*'' Stalkers will sometimes make hundreds of unwanted phone 
calls, while also sending text messages, instant messages, or emails to the victim. This harassing 
contact is common in teen dating violence.*" One in four teens in a relationship has been called 
names, harassed, or put down by their partner through cell phones and texting.*" One in ten has 
been threatened physically via digital communication.*’ Sixteen percent of college students have 
been the victim of abuse via technology.** VAWA has funded the Safety Net Project and the 
Stalking Resource Center to educate OVW grantees on technology abuse and how to keep 
victims of all ages safe. In addition, activities funded through OVW’s Campus Program seek to 
strengthen security and investigative strategies to prevent and prosecute stalking on campuses. 
The "Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg Campus, reported that: 

The number of stalking cases adjudicated on campus has doubled, which we attribute to 

increased awareness amongst our students about what constitutes stalking and how to 

report those behaviors, 

Enuaitinit Men in Preventinu Violence Auainst Women 

VAWA has been successful at engaging a broad range of partners to work together to intervene 
after violent crimes against women have occurred. We must shift from a historical paradigm that 
has focused on intervention, treatment, and accountability and address the entire cycle of 
violence at every stage. Many experts agree that it is imperative to involve men and boys in 
these efforts if we expect them to succeed. Men are eager to become partners. In fact, in a 
recent national poll, 73% of American men said that they think they can help reduce domestic 
violence and sexual assault,*" 

Last spring, OVW launched the VAWA Engaging Men in Preventing Sexual Assault and 
Domestic Violence program. This is the first time in the history of OVW that a grant program 
focuses primarily on the prevention of violence against women and girls and acknowledges the 
critical roles men play in this prevention. The program supports multi-faceted strategies that 
involve men as allies, active positive bystanders and influencers of other men and boys. 
Authorized in VAWA 2005, this program uses the latest technology combined with hands-on 
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mentorship to reach young men and change their attitudes about violence. The program aims to 
develop new male leaders in the field, willing to publicly speak and act to oppose violence 
against women and girls and create a ripple effect, encouraging men in many more states and 
communities to get involved. 

For example, Maine Boys to Men is developing the Reducing Sexism and Violence Program 
Bystander Intervention Project. The project creates teams of young men and women between 
the ages of 15 and 24 at the University of Southern Maine and three area high schools using the 
Reducing Sexism and Violence Program. Up to 400 student leaders will create campaigns and 
events in their school communities, develop media outreach, promote evidence-based bystander 
interventions to stop violence, and model healthy relationships. 

Violence Against Women Act Reauthorizatioii 

Again, I want to thank you. Chairman Sensenbrenner, Ranking Member Scott, and members of 
the Committee, for the opportunity to testify before you today about the importance of OVW’s 
work in implementing VAWA. As a Nation, we have made great strides. In the past seventeen 
years, we have changed the way that our communities respond to domestic violence, dating 
violence, sexual assault and stalking. But, there is still work to do if we are to reach our 
collective goal of breaking the cycle of violence that plagues families and communities across 
our country. The Obama Administration is dedicated to building upon the achievements of 
VAWA and ending domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. For the first 
time the White House has a Senior Advisor on Violence Against Women, Lynn Rosenthal, with 
whom I am privileged to work closely. 

I would like to end with a few words about VAWA reauthorization, because as you know, the 
authorizations for VAWA programs expired last year and VAWA is currently operating under 
the authority of P.L. 112-55, the Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations Act, 2012. 
With VAWA reauthorizations in both 2000 and 2005, Congress has shown an ongoing 
willingness and commitment to support the evolution of this important federal legislation. In 
past reauthorizations, Congress has identified and responded to challenges in the field, such as 
gaps in service for youth and elder victims and marginalized populations, and highlighted new 
strategies such as transitional housing. I cannot stress enough how critical it is for Congress to 
reauthorize VAWA once again and to use this opportunity to sustain, strengthen, and continue to 
enhance our nation’s commitment to end violence against women. 1 look forward to working 
together with you to consider how VAWA reauthorization can help us respond to the challenges 
ahead. 
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Mr. Sensenbrenner. Thank you very much, Ms. Carhon. 

I will begin by recognizing myself for 5 minutes. 

In my opening statement, I referred to a number of audits that 
had been done that indicate that a lot of the money in some of the 
grants that had been audited ended up being unsubstantiated or 
wasted. That is a matter of concern to all of us on this Committee 
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because all of us support the thrust of these programs. Every time 
a VAWA reauthorization has come up, there has been over- 
whelming bipartisan support for it. 

There is a cloud over the program not in what its goals are but 
in how it has been administered. What are you and your office 
doing to make sure that we do not have any more really awful 
audit reports from the IG that we have had in the past few years? 

Ms. Carbon. Thank you, Chairman Sensenbrenner. 

We take this issue extremely seriously, and we have no more in- 
terest than you in seeing that there be any fraud, waste, or abuse 
of any Federal taxpayer money. In my view, it is critically impor- 
tant that the funds that Congress appropriates go to the victims 
and to our communities to make them safer. So we have taken sev- 
eral steps in our office to ensure that we address these concerns 
and welcome the opportunity to work with you and others to shore 
them up. Let me give you a number of examples. 

The first I would begin with is 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Don’t have a long litany because I have 5 
minutes and I have got two follow-up questions on that. 

Ms. Carbon. Let me tell you that we have established our own 
grants financial management division which has been able to pro- 
vide a great deal of expertise to our grantees. 

We have also looked into — you speak to the issue of the audits. 
We have looked into those very carefully and worked with the IG 
to resolve those concerns, and I am happy to give you detail later 
if you wish. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Could you please do that in writing? And 
without objection, it will be included in the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Chairman Sensenbrenner mentioned three OIG audits of OVW grantees: 

(1) a July 2010 audit report questioning $830,000 of a $890,000 award 

(2) a March 2009 audit report questioning $477,000 of a $681,000 award 

(3) a September 2005 audit report questioning $1.2 million of a $1.9 million award 

OVW has identified each of these three audits, as detailed below. These are examples of just 
how misleading some audit reports can be at first glance. Ultimately, each of the grantees 
involved was able to prove they had not misspent the funds. 

(1) Community Legal Aid Society, Inc. (CLASI), Wilmington, DE: OIG originally 
questioned 93% of the grantee’s cost. OIG recommended that CLAST remedy 
$829,340 in unsupported and unallowable expenditures and implement an accounting 
system that can completely and accurately gather, record, and report data for the 
OVW grant. CLASI has since provided the necessary documents to remedy the entire 
$829,340 - demonstrating to OVW that the costs have been appropriately supported 
and are allowable under their grant - and has implemented the requisite accounting 
system to better report data to DOJ. A sample test was administered to CLASI in an 
effort to ensure that the payroll and contractor costs included in the amount in 
question were being handled correctly. The grantee responded to the tested items and 
provided the necessary documents as support. OVW has submitted final 
documentation to the OIG, and we anticipate the audit will soon be closed. This is a 
good example of a grantee that lacked sophisticated accounting, but was not 
misappropriating any funds. By supporting the grantee with technical assistance, the 
program is able to continue its critically important work. 

(2) Asotin County, WA: OIG made 20 recommendations to remedy questioned costs 
totaling $477,144 of a $681,361 grant (or 70% of its expenditures). Asotin County 
has already provided supporting documentation to remedy 98% of the questioned 
costs. For example, the audit questioned $10,433 in equipment purchases, stating that 
Asotin’s procurement policy had not been followed. However, Asotin was able to 
demonstrate that the equipment had in fact been purchased appropriately through the 
State’s contract system, using a competitive bidding process. OIG has closed 18 of 
the 20 findings and is awaiting additional documentation to close the remaining two. 
The county has provided initial documentation for the remaining $1 1,272 in 
questioned costs and is working with OVW to resolve the concern. 

(3) Legal Aid of Nebraska, Omaha, NE: OIG originally questioned 64.5% of the 
grantee’s costs. The grantee vigorously challenged the findings and provided 
additional documentation, as well as improved their accounting practices to comply 
with DOJ requirements. Of the $1,277,909 that was questioned, only $39,030 was 
not closed. The grantee maintained that that sum was spent appropriately, but, due to 
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staff turnover and a change in accounting procedures, could not provide adequate 
documentation. The grantee had an otherwise distinguished record as an OVW 
grantee and had expended $207,544 of its own non-OVW funds toward the grant - 
more than five times the amount of questioned costs. During the process, OIG 
determined that only $19,152 was outstanding, less than 1.5% of the questioned costs. 
The Department has closed the audit. 

OVW would welcome the opportunity to answer any questions that the Congressman or his staff 
have about these or other audits of OVW grantees. 


Ms. Carbon. Certainly. 

In addition to our grants financial management division, we 
work with the OIG to train our new grantees to ensure that they 
will understand what the requirements are so that they will not he 
in a situation where they may unwittingly make mistakes on how 
they report and handle all of their financial management respon- 
sibilities. 
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We have also adopted a monitoring manual for all of our pro- 
gram staff to ensure that they are giving appropriate guidance and 
that we are collecting all of the information which the OIG has re- 
quested. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Now, the DOJ has got an Office of Audit 
Assessment and Management, which is called the OAAM for short. 
And their job is to look at audits and figure out how to do a better 
job. Has the OVW sought the assistance of the OAAM, and if so, 
how successful has this been? 

Ms. Carbon. Actually we do work with OAAM. That is a part of 
the Office of Justice Programs where OVW used to be. We have no 
interest in seeing redundancies, so we do work with OAAM when 
it is appropriate. One example is the high-risk grantee list which 
we have worked with OJP, COPS, and our office to determine those 
grantees that need additional assistance and additional oversight. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Now, when I was on the Science Com- 
mittee as the Chairman, there are an awful lot of grants that the 
various agencies under the Science Committee’s jurisdiction pass 
out. And then-Ranking Member Ceorge Brown and I were very, 
very supportive of the peer review system. In my opening state- 
ment, I indicated that there had been problems with people who 
have been peer reviewers. Have those problems been solved, and if 
not, why not? 

Ms. Carbon. Yes, they have been solved. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Cood. 

Now, the final point — it is more of a macro issue — is the concern 
about overlap and duplication of effort with OJP and with the 
COPS program. I think everybody is going to have tough budget 
times as we get through the deficit problems. One of the ways we 
can keep the money flowing to help victims is to make sure it is 
not wasted in duplication of effort. 

What is being done with the other two agencies within Justice 
to put an end to duplication of effort? 

Ms. Carbon. Within the other offices, OJP and COPS? I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Yes. 

Ms. Carbon. I can speak to what we do with regard to that. Our 
mission is very different from the other missions. I can tell you 
that when we review our grant applications, one of the questions 
which we ask in our solicitations is the extent to which grantees 
are seeking or have received funds from our office. 

We share a monitoring list which has all of the grantees between 
COPS, OJP, and OVW, but specifically with regard to what the 
other offices may do, I would have to respond further to you be- 
cause I do not have that level of detail. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Thank you. And without objection, that 
will be placed in the record as well.* 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


*The information referred to was not received by the Subcommittee at the time this hearing 
record was submitted for printing on February 19, 2013. 
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Ms. Carbon, on these audits that found deficiencies, this was not 
your office but was in the grantees’. Is that right? They weren’t au- 
diting your office. They were auditing your grantees. 

Ms. Carbon. Yes. The OIG audits our grantees. 

Mr. Scott. And that is where they found the irregularities, not 
in your office itself. 

Ms. Carbon. Correct. 

Mr. Scott. Now, what portion of the grantees are government 
agencies and how many are volunteer groups? 

Ms. Carbon. I don’t know that I have that breakdown. We fund 
State and local governments. We fund nonprofit organizations. We 
fund educational institutions. I would be happy to get you that fig- 
ure, but I apologize I don’t have that. 

Mr. Scott. If you could, because State and local governments 
ought to have enough accounting capability. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

OVW Grantees 2009-2011 
Non-Profit - 54.7% 

Government - 40.5 % 

Institution of Higher Learning - 4.3 % 
Other - .5 % 


Mr. Scott. But do you check the accounting capability of your 
potential grantees before you give them grants to make sure that 
they could follow through? 

Ms. Carbon. Absolutely. That is a part of the application proc- 
ess. When a grantee applies, we look at their budgets. We look at 
their accounting practices. We look at their policies. We also con- 
tinue to review. If we determine that we may award a grant to 
them, we continue to review along the way and we will work with 
them throughout the course of the award as well. 

Mr. Scott. Now, the auditors have made recommendations. Did 
you accept and implement all of those recommendations? 

Ms. Carbon. Almost universally, yes. And the only reason I give 
you a caution is that we may have a disagreement with them and 
the OIG may agree that the recommendation ought not to have 
been made. Short of that, yes, we do work with them and resolve 
all issues. 

Mr. Scott. Generally speaking, what do you do for prevention, 
not just follow up after domestic violence? What do you do to pre- 
vent domestic violence? 

Ms. Carbon. We have programs to address prevention. That is 
an area that we believe is critically important because if we don’t 
begin prevention, we are never going to break that cycle of vio- 
lence. 
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Some of the prevention programs we have are in our Engaging 
Men program and in how we work with our children’s programs be- 
cause we find that it is important that we are getting services ear- 
lier on so that we can begin to stem that tide. Some of our grant 
programs deal with that directly; others deal with it indirectly 
through intervention services. But one example would be through 
our new help line. Another example is through the Children Ex- 
posed to Violence program, and a third would be our Engaging Men 
program. 

Mr. Scott. Can you tell us generally why OVW needs to be a 
separate office, not combined with others? 

Ms. Carbon. The Office on Violence Against Women has a very 
distinct mission. We are established to be the leading voice on re- 
sponding to crimes of violence against women, and Congress recog- 
nized the importance of making a very strong statement, back in 
1994 when VAWA was first established and then in 2002 when 
OVW was made an independent office, that the crimes of violence 
are incredibly important and that we recognize and give attention. 
When we focus and have that specialized office, we can dedicate 
the time and resources to it. 

We have recognized that it is critically important that this office 
focus on a whole different process than other offices within the De- 
partment of Justice do. Our mission is to address victim safety, of- 
fender accountability, and build strong communities through the 
coordinated community response. We don’t believe that we have 
duplication, and we don’t believe that by being separate that we 
are in any way inefficient. And to the contrary, we believe that 
being independent gives us a very strong, distinct voice within the 
Federal Government, across the country, and in fact, internation- 
ally as well. 

Mr. Scott. And if you were combined with another agency, you 
would lose that focus? 

Ms. Carbon. Yes, yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The gentleman from Utah, Mr. Chaffetz. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Carbon. Good morning. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Hi. Good morning. Thank you for being here. I 
appreciate the work that you and your staff do. It is very important 
work and vital and makes a real difference in a lot of people’s lives. 

I just want to touch briefly on a couple different topics. I wanted 
to, at least initially, draw your attention to these biennial reports 
to Congress that seem to have a previous pattern at least of tardi- 
ness. I just wanted to get your briefest of comments on that and 
just a commitment that these reports will be a little bit more time- 
ly- 

Ms. Carbon. Very briefly, yes. The reports, I am very happy to 
report, are now all current with the exception of one that we hope 
to have to you by the end of the month, and I will do my level best 
to ensure from this point forward they all remain current. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thank you. 

Perhaps this is included in some of those reports, but if your 
staff could help me. I would love to see, perhaps over the last 2 to 
3 years, a geographical map of where these grants are given, and 
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if you could help me visually see in a synopsis form where these 
grants go. I worry sometimes that we get so diluted that you look 
at a big, heavy topic — and you know, you could pick probably any 
one of these, and we get so diffused. Do we really make a difference 
when there are just so few dollars going here or there? I am not 
saying I am advocating more dollars, but it is curious to me as to 
whether or not more focus would be more effective and then being 
able to spread that out. I would just like to see a geographical map 
of the grants over the last few years. If you could help me with 
that, I would appreciate it. 

The next point I wanted to make is you obviously have had some 
concerns with the amount that is spent on these conferences. I re- 
alize it is a minor portion of the budget, but it goes to the 
frugalness of using dollars. I know you are fairly new to this posi- 
tion, but I wanted to get your perspective on what you plan to do 
to help rein in. There is this one event, for instance, that there 
were $70,000 for a 5-day conference attended by 60 people. It just 
seemed like an excessive amount of money to spend on event plan- 
ning and wanted to get your brief comment on that. 

Ms. Carbon. Let me respond twofold. First of all, we certainly 
take the issue of conference costs very seriously. We have adopted 
within our office, and I think you will find across the Department 
as well, a new approval process for all of the conferences so that 
depending upon the expense for the conference, it is a different 
level of review. We have also established strict limitations with re- 
gard to food and beverage, and we are also giving guidance to 
grantees in securing locations so that they can minimize that con- 
ference cost as well. 

There are some conferences and some events where you can do 
training very effectively and very efficiently through a webinar, but 
there are also some where you really need in-person training. 
Where you are trying to change behavior, to change practice, hav- 
ing face time with people can be critically important to change that 
kind of behavioral programming. So we are very mindful and we 
target dollars on those kinds of events, minimize where we can. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And I appreciate it. We will not know the im- 
provements that you make unless you tell us, and so along the 
way, if you could share those with us, that would be important. 

I want to go quickly to DNA backlogs. Where within this would 
that fall? Is that something that you have engaged in? I am con- 
cerned about these DNA backlogs, the processing of DNA after vio- 
lence. There have been concerns in certain pockets of the country, 
particularly in California, where sometimes these DNA samples 
have not been tested. The expense for conducting these DNA 
tests — is this something that you all are engaged in? Where would 
that fall within these groups of programs? 

Ms. Carbon. It generally falls within, actually, other parts of the 
Department, but we are very concerned that when there is an act 
of sexual assault, that there can be a test done promptly if the vic- 
tim wishes for that to be done. And I think that is one distinction 
that is important to make because some people are not always 
ready to begin and engage the criminal justice process. But there 
are other parts of the Ilepartment that are — ^you know, NIJ, for ex- 
ample. 
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Mr. Chaffetz. So why wouldn’t this fall within your area of ex- 
pertise? 

Ms. Carbon. The DNA testing itself is — just happens to he how 
the Department has allocated resources. Part of that is OVC. Part 
of it is NIJ. But it certainly is a concern of ours to ensure, and in 
programming and policies that we have through our sexual assault 
services program and as well through the SAFE Protocol, it is im- 
portant that we ensure that those tests be done promptly. The 
funding of those typically does not come out of our grant programs, 
though. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And, Mr. Chairman, last question. I am sorry. I 
can’t see the lights. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. 10 seconds. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Homicide reduction. What can you possibly do 
with $4 million, and homicide reduction is one of the categories 
here. 

Ms. Carbon. We can do a lot. There is a lot of very good research 
that shows what can be done to reduce homicide through lethality 
assessments, through different coordinated responses, through dif- 
ferent levels of risk intervention with victims whether they come 
to hospitals or law enforcement, and how we design those programs 
through the reduction or through fatality review committees and 
other initiatives and have a significant impact on reducing domes- 
tic homicide. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentlewoman from California, Ms. Chu. 

Ms. Chu. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Well, I was once a rape crisis counselor and I went to emergency 
rooms to advocate for rape victims. So as you can imagine, I am 
very interested in the reauthorization of VAWA. 

And I was also very interested in the release of the Center for 
Disease Control National Intimate Partner and Sexual Violence 
Survey. This survey collected all kinds of detailed information on 
sexual violence, stalking, and intimate partner violence, victimiza- 
tion of adult women and men in the United States and gave a truer 
picture of violence against women and men that goes beyond the 
definition that has existed for the last decade, which was indeed 
a limited one. 

This survey is the first of its kind and it found, amongst other 
things, that if you include all forms of sexual violence, that one in 
two women have experienced sexual violence, and also that one in 
five men have experienced a form of sexual violence other than 
rape in their lifetime. And I would like to enter this survey into 
the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


S*HU«t vyiience stalkmgt and 
mtimate partncf vtolencv are 
major public ^ealrtl probicmi m 
(h« United StatM. Many survivori 
of these fonm»o( vtolerK* can 
experience physical Injury, merual 
health consequences such as 
depression, anxiety, low self- 
esteem. arsd suicide anempts,, 
and other health consequences 
such as ^astroirtiestlnal dhorders. 
substaitce abuse, sexually trans- 
mhted diseases, and gyrtecological 
or pregnancy compikailons. These 
consequences can lead to hosptiai- 
aailon, disability or death. 

Our undefstandlng of these forms 
of violence has grown substantially 
over the years. However, timely, 
ongoing, and comparaUe national 
and state-level data are lacking. 
Less Is also known about how 
these forms of violence impact 
speedk populauans In the United 
Stales or the extent to which rape, 
stalking or violence by a romanlk 
or sexual partrser are cxperrerKcd 
in chiidhoed arsd adolescence. 

CDC^ Natiorul Center for injury 
Prevenilort end Control launched 
the Hatlonal Intmialc Partner and 
Sexual VtolerKe Survey m }010 with 
the support of the National Institute 
of lustira and the Oepartme/H of 
Defersse to address these gaps. 

The prtnsary objeenvrs of the 
National Intimate Partrser and 
Sexual Violence Survey are to 
describe; 

• The prevaterKe and 
characteristics of sexual 


violence, stalking, arKf intimate 
partner violence 

• Who u most likely to experience 
These forms of violence 
« The patterns and impaa of the 
violence experienced by speedk 
perpetrators 

< The health consequences of 
these forms of violence 

The National Intimate Partiter 
and Sexual VToienct Survey ti an 
ongoing, rutlonally represen- 
tative random digit dial (ROD) 
telephone survey llui collects 
Information atxM experlenres 
of sexual violence, stalking, and 
Intimate partner vieience among 
non instItuUonallxed Engiksh and/ 
or Spanish-speaklttg women arid 
men aged iBor older in the United 
States. NISVS provides detailed 
information on the magr^ltude 
and characteristics of these forms 
of violence for the nation and fot 
individual states, 

This report presents mformation 
related to several types of violence 
that have not previouily been 
measured m a national population- 
based survey, including types 
of sexual violence other than 
rape; expressive psychologkal 
aggression and coercive control 
and control of reproductive or 
sexual hcaldv This report also 
provides the fust ever simultaneous 
national and stair-level prevalence 
estimates of violmct for all states 

The htsdlngs presented m this 
report are (or 2010, the first year 


of data (otlection. and are based 
on complete Interviews. Complete 
Interviews were obtained tiom 
t6307 adutti (9.0A6 women and 
7/421 men). The relative standard 
error (RSE). which is a measure 
of an estimates reliability, was 
calculated for all estimates In this 
report tf the RSE was greater than 
301li, the estimate was deemed 
unreliable and k not reported 
Consideration was also given to 
the case count, if the estimate 
was based on a numerator sTO, 
the estimate b also rvot reported 
Estimates for certain types of 
violertce reported by subgroups ol 
men such as rape victimization by 
racial/ethnk group are not shown 
because the number of men in 
these subgroups reporting rape 
was too small to cakulaie a reliable 
estimate These tables are Included 
In the report so that the reader 
can easily deteimirte wisat was 
assessed and where gaps rerrsalrs. 

Key Findings 

Sexual Violence by Any 
Perpetrator 

• Nearfyt inSwDmen(l8.3%)and 
I In 71 men |t.4%) irt the United 
States have been raped at some 
time In thth lives, including 
completed forced perictraUon, 
attempted forced per>etralion. 
orak^ol/drug facUitated 
completed penetration, 
t Morethanhalf (SI. tthjof female 
victims of rape reported being 
raped by an Intimate partner 
and auBb. by an acquaintance; 
for male victims, moiethan 
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hiJf (52.4%» repofted beir>g 
t4ped t>y «A «C)iMint4H>ce 

«nd IS, tS6 by a stranger. 

• ApproxtfTutely ^ in 21 men 

(4 ASe) reported tnai they were 
made In pertetraie someone else 
during iheM MfeHmt*: most m<n 
who were mode (o penetrate 
someorte eHe reported that 
the perpetrator was either an 
intimate partner (44 ot an 
acquaintance (44.74a|. 

• AnestJmatedl3%of 
women and 64» of men have 
experienced sexual coercion 
m ihcir lifetime (Le. umvanted 
seiual penetration alter being 
pressured in a nonpftysical 
way); artd 27,2% el rvonwn and 
1 1.7% of men have expel lanced 
unwanted sexual contaa 

■ Mott female victirns of 
completed rape (79,6%) 
experienced their hnt rape 
before the age of 25; 42.2% 
experienced their Arst compiMed 
rape before the age of t B years. 

• More than one-quarter of male 
victims of completed rape 

<27 J%) expenerKcd then fiist 
rape when they wece ID years of 
age or younger. 

Stalking Victimization by Any 

Perpetrator 

• Onelnewornen<16.2%)and t 
in 19 men <5 J%) In the United 
States have experienced stalking 
vktlmlration at some point 
during their lUetirrse in which 
they felt very tearful or beMeved 
that they or son>eont close lo 
them would be harmed or killed. 

• IVro-Thirds (6« 7%) 01 ferttale 
victirra of stalklisg %vere stalked 
by a currertt or former Intimate 
fsartner, men were pdrtsarily 
stalked by an Intimate partner 


or an acquaintance. 41.4% and 
4017%. respectively 

• Repeatedly receiviftg unwanted 
telephone calU. voice, or 

text messages was the most 
commonly cxpertenced stalking 
raetk for both female arrd male 
victims of stalking (79.6% for 
women arsd 75,9% for trsen). 

• More thar« half of fensale victims 
and more then orse-third of male 
victims of stalking Indicated that 
they were stalked before the 
age of 2S. about 1 in 5 female 
v«ams and 1 In t4 male victims 
experienced sialklrrg between 
theag«sof1lar>d17. 

Violence by an Intimate 

Partner 

• More than 1 1n 5 women (35 6%) 
and (Ttore than t 'm 4 men 
(28.5%) In the United States 
have experienced rape, physical 
violence, and/or stalklrsg by an 
Intlmale partner m their lifetime. 

» Among vlchrns of mtinsata 
partner violerKe. more than 
1 1n 3 women experienced 
multiple forms of rape, xtalkmg, 
or physical Violence, -92.1% 
of male victims cxperierkced 
physical violence alorse, and ftJ% 
experienced physical violmce 
and stalking 

• Nearly 1 m 10 women m the 
United Stales 19.4%) has been 
raped by en intimate partner m 
her lifetime, and an estimated 
10.9% of women and BD%of 
men have cuperienced sexual 
viotence other than rape by an 
mtanate partner at some poim In 
Itself Itfrtime. 

• About I In 4 women (24 J%) 
and 1 irs 7 men ( 13>B%I Itave 
experienced sarere ptsysical 
wksirmce by an Intimate 


partner (e.9.. hit wHb ahsi 
or somethirvg hard, beaters, 
summed against torrmthlng) 
at some poirtt In ihew lifetime. 

• Anestlmated)0.7%ofwomeis 
and 2 1% of men have been 
stalked by an InOmate partrsiu 
dutirsg theM hfetime. 

• Nearly half of all women and 
men in the United Stales have 
experienced psychological 
aggression by an irsttmaie 
partner irt their tKetime (48.4% 
and 48.8%, respectively). 

■ Mosifemaleandmaievichmsef 
rape, physical violence; and/or 
stafkirsg by an Kstlmete partner 
(69% of fe^e victim^ 53% of 
male victimv) expertertced some 
form of intimate partner vioterKV 
for the Arsl time behve 23 years 
of age. 

Impact of Violence by an 

Intimate Partner 

• Nearly 3 In lOwprnenand 1 

irs 1 Q men ms rise united States 
have tnrperlersced rape, physical 
vMersce. aisd/or stalkirsg an 
intimate partner arsd reponed 
at lean one impan related to 
npenencirrg these rsr other 
forms of violetst behavior hs the 
If larionshRi (eg. being Fearful, 
concerned for safety, post 
trauFTsauc stress disorder (PT30) 
symptoms, rseed for health care, 
injury, contacting a crisis hodinic, 
need for housing services, need 
forvictimli advocate sersrices. 
need for legal services, mhseti at 
least one day of work or Khool). 

Violence Experienced by Race/ 

Ethnicity 

• Approximately I In 5 Black 
(22D%1 and White (18.8%) 
non-Hopanic vmmen. arsd I In 7 
Hispanic women ( 14.6%) ms the 
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Unitvd SIMM ru««eiip«rtence4 
rope at wmc point in ttieir 
lives- More than one^uartei of 
women (26,9%) wKo KkmtAed 
as Amenran Indian or as Alaska 
Native and 1 in 9 women (33-9%l 
who tdeniihed as multiracial 
non Hispanic reported rape 
Victimisaiion in their ateiune. 
One oui ol S9 Mhlie non* 
Hispanic men (1.7%) has 
experienced rope al same point 
m Ms life. Nearly one-third of 
maltirada) notv-Hiipenk men 
111 ,6%) end over onotfuarter of 
Htspank men (26.2%) reported 
sexual vk>ierK« o(h«« ttsan rape 
in their lifetimes. 

Appfoximetdy t m J multiracial 
non-HUpank women (10.6%) 
and I In 4 American Indian or 
Alaska Native women (22.;%( 
reported being stalked during 
Ihelr Nfeihnas. One in S Black 
non -Hispanic women (196%). 
t InOVyhitenon-Hlspanicwomen 
(IBjQHIi and Itn 7 Hispanic 
women (t S.2%) eKperlenced 
stalking )n thelt Mfetimes. 
ApproMirtutely 1 1n 17 Wacknon- 
Hhperslc men |6>0%). erd 
I miOWhrtenon-Htspenlcmen 
(S.t%) and Hispanic men (5.1%) 
m the Untied States experienced 
stalking In ihek u(et»me. 
Approximately 4 osjt of every 10 
women of nomHKpank Btockoi 
American Indianor Aiaika Native 
lace/ethnicity (41.7% and 46 01^ 
respcctwefy). and 1 inSmuttkaciai 
non*Hi$pank women (53S%] 
have experienced rape, physical 
vtotoiKe, and/or staifdng by an 
imbYiate partner In their llfettme. 
Nearly half (45.3%) of Arncrtcon 
)ndtan o« Alaska Native men ar>d 
almost 4 out of every 10 Black 
and multiracsal men (lB-6% and 
19.9%, respectively) experienced 


rape, physkal vtoierKeaitd/or 
stalking by an metmate partrver 
during thek Iffetfme 

Number and Sex of 

Perpetrators 

> Across air types of vtotence, the 
majority of both (vmate arid male 
viedms reported expersetKirtg 
violence from orw perpetrator. 

» Across aU types of violence, 
the majority of female vkttms 
report^ that thek perpetrators 
were male. 

» Male rape vktimsarsd male 
victims of norv corttaa 
unwanted sexual experiences 
repotted predominantly male 
perpeiraton. Neaily half of 
stalking vkiunlzadonsagairrst 
main were alsa perpetrated 
by males. Perpetrators of other 
forms of viotence against males 
were moiUy female. 

Violence in the 12 Months 

Prior lo Taking the Survey 

• One percenr, or approximately 
13 million women, reported 
being raped by any perpetrator 
m the 1 2 months prior to taking 
the survey 

• Approximately 1 m 20 women 
and men (5,6% and 5-1%. 
respeettvefy) experienced lexuil 
violence vktimizaUon other ttian 
rape by arry perpetrator In the 
12 months prior to taktrrg the 
survey. 

• A4xMt4%ofworf«enand IJ% 
of mers were stalked in Hw 1 2 
rrvonths prior to taking the suivey. 

• AnesBmaled t in 17 women 
arsd 1 m 20 men ($.9% and S.0% 
mpeedvefy) rcperlefsced rape, 
physkal violersce. and/or sTahHKi 
byar. krhmatepanrsertnthe 12 
months prior to taking the survey. 


Heahh Consequences 

• Men and women who 
experienced rape or nalbing 
by any perpetrator or physical 
viohmce by an imimate partrter 
In their lifetkrte were more IHeety 
to retort frequent headaches, 
chronic pakt, difhciiliy with 
sleepirrg, activity llmliatrons, 
poor physical health and poor 
mental health than rmm and 
women who did not experlersce 
these forms of violersce. 

Womc n who had experienced 
(Ivesc forms of vtolersce were 
also mote likely to report 
having asthma. Irritable bowel 
syndrome, and diabetes tharr 
women who (hd oert expeiiercc 
(hese forms of vkAerree. 

State-Level Estimates 

• Aqpss all types of vMerroe 
examined m tMs report, state- 
level estimates varied wHh 
lifetime estimates lor wonten 
ranging from 1 1.4% to 29.2% lot 
rape; 26.9% to S6% for sexual 
violence other than rape; and 
25 1% to 49.1% (or rape, physical 
vloterrce, and/or slaBJrrg by an 
inornate partner. 

• for men, lifetime estimates 
rarrged horn 10.B% lo 11.7% lor 
sexual violence other than rape: 
and l74%to4l3% for rape, 
physkal vtOierKe, and/or stalking 
by an intimate partner. 

Implications for 
Prevention 

T?>e ftftdetgs tn tNi report uttdee 
score the heavy toM that sexual 
woience. nalking, and intimate 
partner vtolerke places ort womerc 
men, arso chddren m the Unaed 
States Vtoience often bw}ln( at 
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1 ; Background and Methods 


Mote Than nvo decade of rvieatrh 
Itas shown that sexual violence 
and intknate pattrset vtolence are 
nujor public health ptoblerm with 
sefioui kKig-term physical and 
mental health consequences^ as 
wHi as significant social and public 
health costs (ag, Bielding, Black, 

& Ryan, JbOB; Logan &Cal«. 7007; 
fUndalL1990) ricvaied health rislu 
have been observed in relation to 
multiple body systems, mchtdlng 
the nervous, cardiovascular, gastro- 
intestinal, genitourinary, ripro 
ducthe. muiculoskclelaL immurw 
and endocrine ^sterns (Basilc ft 
Smith, TOUcBiark, 2011) Wlidetess 
Is known about ihe health Impact 
ol stalking, within the past decade 
stalking has been increasingly 
recognized as a signihcanl pubhc 
health issue. The few studies that 
have been conducted suggest ihai 
those who arc stalked are more 
likely to report similar negative 
mental and physical health 
consequences lUavis, Coker, ft 
SandersoT). 20021. 

In addnion to the negattve physical 
and mental health effects of sesual 
viokmce, intimate partner vkjienoe, 
and stalking, prior research has 
shown that experlerKeig these 
forrmofviolenceduring childhood 
and adolescerKe Increases the 
likelihood of experiencing these 
forms of violence as an adult (Tjaden 
ft Thoennes, 2000; Smith. While, 
ft Holland. 2003). Consequently, 
understandinq sexual violtfxo. 
kitimato paKner vioierKe. and 


staMilng experienced during 
Childhood and adolescence tspartk' 
■ilarly important in order to prewm 
I he nroccuncfxe of these forms of 
Violence across the Hie course. 

CDCs Natksnai Center for Injury 
Prevcrnton and Control launched 
the Natlorsdi Intimaie Partner and 
Sexual Violence Survey (NtSVS) in 
2010. The survey wat devetoped 
and fielded wKh the suppen of tlic 
National institute of justice, and 
the Department of Defense The 
primary obfectives of Ihe NaOorul 
tntUTute Partner and Sexual 
Viulence Survey arc to describe 

• The prevalence and dtaractertsba 
of sexual vioience. stalking, and 
intimate partner vioience 

■ Who H most likely to expertence 
(h«e forms of violence 

• The patlums and impact of the 
violence expet Icnccd by specific 
peepcirators 

• The health consequences of 
these forms of vioierKe 

Data from ihe National Intimate 
Partner and Sexual ViolerKC 
Survey can be used for a number 
of purposes First, these data can 
help Inform policies and programs 
that are armed at preventing sexual 
VioierKe, stalking and knlmaie 
panner vnience. in addition, these 
daia can be used to cstabirsh 
priorlbes for preventing these 
forms of violence at the nattonal 
slate, and tocal leveU Finally, dau 
collected in future years from Ihe 


survey can be ws<^ lo examine 
trends in sexual vioierKe, stalking, 
andiniimate partner violence and 
to evaluate and track the effec 
tivenrss of prevention efforts. 

What is the National 
Intimate Partner 
and Sexual Violence 
Survey? 

The National Inlknaiv Partner 
and Sexual Violence Survey Is 
an ongoing nationaliy repre- 
senrailvr survey that assesses 
experiences of sexual vfolenca. 
sulking, and Intimare partner 
violetKe among adult women and 
men in the Uruied States and for 
each individual state. It measures 
Rfetlme victimizMion tor these 
typesofvfolerKeas wcH as vtctim- 
izatnn In the 12 months piicu lo 
taking the survey The survey is 
foe us^ exclusively on violence 
and collects Information about; 

■ Sexual VioletKe by any 
IMiipetrator. Including 
Information related to rape, being 
made lo penetrate sorneone 
else, sexual coercion, unwanted 
sexual contact and norvcentact 
urtwanied sexual expenerKes 
t Sulking, including the use of 
newer iKhnologles such as text 
messages, emaifk monitoring 
devices (eg. cameras arsd GPS. 
or global positioning syaem 
deviursi, by perpetrators known 
and unknown la the victim 


hii«ti>«nj|ii»(»>wr<*vni4iPirr*«WtM<vaMmlto<iH«aiSw«<wi U« >1/010 Iuuhim W Nwuyi 
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• Phyiicai vMence by «n Iniwn^tt 
nanrwr 

• Psychotogicsl •Q^rmion by 
on Intimare partnct. Including 
tn(b*tnailon on evurei^ive Ibrms 
of aggtouion ind coeaivo contrai 

• Control of reproductive o( sexual 
heettb by an intlniaie partner 

In addition to collecting lifetime 
and 1 2 rncMitb prevalence data 
on teiual violence. tUriliing. and 
Intimate partner violence, the 
survey coUecn infonnatlon on the 
age at ibe time of the first vtctirrv 
ization. demographic characior' 
istlcs of respondertts. demograpbic 
characteristics of perpetrators (age, 
sex. racefethnicity) and detailed 
informallon about the patterns 
and impact of the violence by 
specific perpetrators. For exampte^ 
the National Intimate tartrter and 
Sexual Violence Survey; 

• links eacMndividual act 
of violence with a specific 
peipetiator.enablirtg the 
coliertien of aH fisrms of 
violence committed by a ipecific 
peipePator and allowirtg tor an 
eicamlnadon of how different 
fonns of violence co-occur. 

• Examines the length of time and 
Ireguency of the occurrence of 
sexual violerKe. stalking, and 
intimate partner violence relative 
to specific perpetraton 

• Collects information on a range 
of negative Impacts le^^ Injury, 
absence frtim school or worts, 
need tor medical care) resulting 
fiom experiences of vlolerKc by 
individual perpetrators 

• Caihersinfomtationfrorn 
resportdents on a range of long- 
term physical and mental health 
outcomes that may be associated 
with the experience of viofeiKe 


There aie a number of additioruti 
features of the National tmimate 
Partner and Sexual ^Olence Survey 
that dtswtguhh It from other national 
surveys (see botO. such AS the 
Natiorai ViolerKe Against Won >en 
Ssxvcy ( Ijaden & ThornnB, 2000>, 
a one time survey that the National 
Institute of Xistiee ervi the Cenoers 
lor Dbease Control arKf Prevenbort 
conducted In f 99S- 1 996; the National 
Crime Victlmltatton Survey that the 
US Census Bureau has conducted 
annuaHy tor the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics sirKe 1 973; and the state- 
based modules on mUnote parPier 
vidimce and sexual vioience that 34 
state&ftcvrItoriocDlletMd tor at least 
one year from 2005 10 2t)07 usfr >9 
the Centers tor Dhease Control and 
toeventKMA Behavioral Risk Factor 
SuiveHtance Sywem. 

In sum, the Nattorval Intirnate 
Parirsfr artd Sexual Vtotence Survey 


Allows for An improved under- 
standing of the public healili 
burden of sexual violence, stalking, 
and mtlmale partner vioferKe 
nationally and at the state level. 
Beyond estimating the prevalence 
of sexual violence, stalking, and 
Intimate parmervioletice, the 
survey captures information on 
These forms of violence in ways 
that maximize (he aNRy to teke 
action to prevent these public 
health probfemv 

How Was the Survey 
Developed? 

The development of the National 
tntlrruAe Partner and Sexual 
SfiolerKe Survey was informed 
by the National Vtolencr Against 
Women Survey, which provlcSed 
a parting pomt tor the devel- 
opment of the survey insifument: a 
federally sponsored workshop that 
focused on buUding data systems 


Addltianjl Features that Distinguish NISVS 
from Other National Surveys: 

• hwmrrtvnol •'(ti9Dl»ir4Mi-fHirr4l'r<uUmate»oubrt«ftr»w«FypnahHih 

Npovt «iK nUMiib a HAim fd itir Mxwry 
I • Ap<iuaiidWfHiT«tftonimp«tRlureltMet>'na»MMRicspotNlBilMftt/toliuiM 
Mpoirt. Kid ta proHdt pirtiQpiim dir rfpsnunny w rndr ax mfcrrrtni accUsB atoui 
wAetbn prrMpatxn h the Hevty vmM br w dim brn trrwr^ 

I* Ni r i Wfa m r>ol)lBft»ttfh>aliaiBlNda ni oawl tnH i»mii fi ar(edaiH)i^iindtt 

ditOMlrM W Mmvlfe to Mfth na^ 

[• iBiHvmpmfDHMesiatAMditM«rtaiMtihirKk*gh«eHnMdiKkHiisMikint 
paraopaor Paxg txr InirrwrK anas tier tmtiond SM( anArthrrmnc obttlia 
Dm Mtnttvi ilwM fiKTcd. 

• rtowrvryiTKkidttiNtalidbrl’avNenpiOlxoittUOiintarnbannittalMSHilMetrtxt 
ind MfKMb 01 rtMT yiakett ttin pnifia inpuMiBK based rMtkmal wrvqpf hart aat 
leHMttd. t ■ample InMt kitotMHM ax i|fpn of md « Wmrcliier thax rape. 
cMRto am (i a iN arurd d repieducfto er wmd hcaiTh 

• Tkrmrwyae ug rrdmtseswdHVf nmyduteatailWntiawsstoe- 
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ebutive aryl can be clatuftpd at 
iminwip pafiner «toien<«. Bccaute 
of ihc tacit ot conjemui In the 
field « ttie time of ttiit report. 
tn« prevalence of peychi^lcally 
a9g>ettli«« behavkirt it reported, 
bui K pen Included ui tne overall 
prevalerKeenknaret of imimaw 
partner vtoiervc. Expressive 
psychological aggression Indudn 
acting darrgerous, name caUlrig. 
miulct arwl humiliation. Coercive 
corwrol Irtclitdes behaviors that arc 
lr>terMlcd Ui monitor ai^d conTfol 
an Intimate partner surh as threats, 
interference vrtttr family and friendi 
and limiting access to money. 

Physical violence IncJodes a 
wMe rang* of behaviors from 
llapphig, pushing or shoving 
lb more severe behaviors such 
as being beaten, burnrid. or 
choked In this report, severe 
physical vielance Includes being 
hurt by puNIrsg hak, being hit 
with someihirsg hard, being 
kicked, being slammed agaimi 
somelhing, attempts to hurt by 
rhoking orsuHocatlrrg. being 
beaten, being burned on purpose 
and having a partner use a knife 
or gun against Ihe victim. While 
slapping, pushing and shoving 
are not rsecesunly minor physical 
violence, this report drstinguishci 
between these forms of violence 
and the physical violence that K 
generally caiegomed as severe. 

Questlorss on sexual violence were 
asked <n relation to rape (completed 
lotced penetration, attempted 
penetration, and akohol or dmg- 
facUitaied completed penetretiorr). 
bcrrtg made to penetrate another 
person, sexual coercion, unwanted 
sexual contact, and non contact 
unwanted sexual experietKes. 


Stalking questloiw were aimed at 
determinirrg a pattern of unwanted 
harasslrtg or threatening tactics 
used by a perpetrator and Included 
laciict related to unwanted 
contacts, unwanted tracklrtg 
and roflowmg. intrusion, and 
techrtology-assiited netks. 

Perpetrator Information 
Aespondenis who reported 
rvpetienCHig violerrce were subse- 
quently asked to Identify individual 
perpetrators by KUtlaK. nick name 
or In some othw general way so 
that each vtoient behavior reported 
could be tied to a spec ifk perpe- 
trator. Respondents were asked 
a senet of guetiiorts about each 
perpetrator including age, sex. and 
race/ethnfcrty. In addhlarc for each 
perpetrator reported, respondmb 
w«e asked thek age arid Iheir reki- 
tionshrp to the perpetrator, both 
at the tknc vIofeiKe hm began 
and at the last time violence was 
rHpenr^nced . Addktorul quesUons 
were asked regarding perpetrators 
of stalking and rape. These mdude 
questions about the respar>dent> 
age when they hm expertenced 
stalkingby each perpetrator 
and the age at which they last 
experienced stalking, Separately, 
questions were asked about the 
respondent^ age when they IWst 
experwnced rape by each perpe- 
trator and the age at wMch they laq 
experienced rape. Age and rdatlon 
ship at the time i he violence began 
were used throughout this report. 

indicators of the Impact of 
Violence Experience 
FoUew-up questions related to 
the potential Impact of violence 
committed by Individual perpetra- 
tors were askinf . Respondents were 
mked about whether or rsot they 
eRpcriencvd any of the fnlkiwitsg aS 


a result of any violence cotrurutted 
by a specific perpetrator (earful- 
n«» or being corKerned about 
safety, post-traumatic sireu 
dlsor^r (PTSO) Symptoms (e^f 
nightmares, feeling numb or 
detachedL )r>)ury. need for medical 
larA need for housing services, 
need for vtaim^ advocate or legal 
tervKei having contacted a cthis 
hotline, and missed days of work or 
school Respondents who reported 
experlerKlng rape (compMled 
rape, atternpred tape, or alcohol/ 
diug-facIlRatedcompleted rapeLor 
being rrsade to sexually penetrate 
another person were asked about 
additional indicators of impact, 
such a* thecontraetkm of a sexually 
transmitted disease or piegnancy 
as a result of the sexual viotence 

Cognitive Testing 
A key component of the qucstlets 
naire design process was 
conducting cognitive tests on the 
introdurtlorH and key quesitoni 
used throughout rhe InsfrumenL 
The purpose of the cognitive 
lestmg was to provide informafip't 
on hew wek the questions vvorked 
and whether partkipanis under- 
stood the text provided 

Survey Administration 

Advance Letters 
Reverse address matching was 
used to hnk available addresses to 
Ihe bndline sample. Approsumately 
SDH of telephone numbers In Ihe 
larsdime sample were matched 
Prior to conracRig participants, 
infer matlonal letters addressed to 
*Aesident*weresem to available 
addresses to rnake resideriis aware 
that they would be recervirig a 
request for an Interview In the 
coming days. Following the World 
Health OrganbaDonS guidelines 
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for rtsearch on donmtto viol«rce. 
introtfuctoiy Inieff weie carcfuMy 
written, providing only general 
information aboi/t the survey to 
maximum safety and conftderHIillCY 
(WHO.300n. 

Incentives 

Respondenu «n in« tandtine and 
sell pbone samples were offered 
an inrenlive of $10 to participate 
in tt»e survey. Rnpondents could 
ctioose to the incentive 
mailed to them or dortued to the 
United Way on iheii behalf: Sil.44(> 
of respondennehoseto donate 
ihetr Incentive. Po« respondents 
who chGSe to receive the incentive, 
mailing Information was obtained 
so the Incentive check could be sent 
to them. Mailing information was 
kept Its a separate database from 
data collected during the admkilv- 
tration of the survey and destroyed 
at the end of data collection. 

Graduated Informed Consent 
Process 

following lecommersded guide- 
lines (Sullivan ft Cain. 2004; WHa 
2001) a graduated informed 
consent protocol was used 
Specificaly, to ensure respondent 
safety and crsnAdentialny, the 
Initial pe<sat> who answered the 
telephone was provldeti general 
rorv'specihc infermaiion about 
the survey topic. Hie speclAc 
topics of the survey le^ physicai 
aggressKKs. harassing behavion. 
and unwanted sexual KUvity) were 
only revealed to the individual 
resporsdenl selected. After a single 
adult icsporsdenr in a household 
seas rarsdomly selected to partic- 
ipate, the interviewer admJniaered 
an IRB^approved informed consent 
that provided Infornuuion on the 
volsiniary and conAdential nature of 
the survey, ihe benehts and n$ks of 
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participat ioiv the survey topic and 
telephone numbers to speak with 
staff from the Centers for Disease 
Control and freventlon or profect 
staff from the Research Triangle 
lmtitut& Internationa! (R71] (which 
was contracted by the Centers for 
Disease Corttrol and Prevention to 
atimlrshter the survey), 

Respondent Safety and 
Confidentiality 
For topics such as mrimate partner 
viofence and other forms of 
violence and abuse, a graduated 
conseiii process is often the safest 
and most appropflale metirod 
□f research. Utersture about ihe 
ethicii arid safe coileciion of 
research data ott intlnsate panrser 
violence offers many reasons for 
obtaining informed consent in a 
graduated manner (Sullivan ft Cain. 
2004: WHO. 2001 ). In addition tn 
reveakng Ihe specific conierK of 
Ihe survey only to the respondent 
selected, a graduated consent 
process akows the interviewer tu 
bukd rapport and Increases the 
MeNhot^ of gaining the partici- 
pant) trust, the key to mintmkzlng 
non-participailon and under- 
reporting. Carefully corKfucied 
Uudtes with well-trained inter 
vteweis wito are able to build 
rapport and trust with potential 
partklparsts arc essential both to 
Ihe collection of vaM data and the 
weli-bcu>g of respondents. 

inlervicwcrs aba reminded 
respondents that they could skip 
any Question and could stop the 
Interview at any time. Interviewers 
also established a safety plan with 
The resporuSarus to that respon- 
dents would know what to doff 
they needed to stop an inarvfew 
torsafety reasons Specifically 
interviewers suggested that 


respondents answer quesurrm in a 
private setllng and rnstmcled them 
to just say 'Goodbye* If at any nme 
they feti physIciRy or emobonafly 
unsafe interviewers abo checked 
In wuh the respondents several 
times during the interview to make 
Sure they wanted to pmceeilAl the 
end of the Interview. tespotKlcnls 
were provided leiephonerrumbers 
(or the National Domestic Vlelericc 
Hotline and the Rape. Abuse and 
Incest National Network. 

Length of Interview 

Ttse median letrgih of the rmerview 

was 24.7 minutes. 

Interviewer 
Recruitment, Training, 
and Monitoring 

Hiring, trainlrig and malntainlnq 
high quality interviewers Is 
etsemlalto maaimtzediscrosuie 
of sensitive Information about 
senixl violence, stalking, and 
iniirrute partner violerKC- Only 
female interviewers adminlnered 
the survey as previous research 
suggests ittat female interviewers 
may be more kkefy to create 
conditions cortducive lo dbclesure 
(Dailey ft Claus, 2001 ). During the 
hiring pnxesi, potential inicr- 
srlewers were informed abei4 me 
background and purpose of Ihe 
National ImimatePartner and 
$eKual Violence Survey and were 
earefuNy screened to insure that 
they were comfortable conducting 
Interviews on the topics mduded In 
the survey. Interviewers received id 
hours of training and an additional 
2 hours of posi-tralning praa<e. 

A detailed training manual wimen 
speciAr to Ihe National Iniimaie 
Fanner and Semal Viofence Survey 
was developed. The torrtent cf the 
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tMinwg nuHiudl focuied on ih« 
background infornuTtan reitvjni 
ro the cutvey, project-Hieclhc 
protocoiv lor^derttMlRy proce- 
dures^M^ety protecolii respondent 
distress, end refuiei avoidance. 

The mterviewvr training sesponi 
were conduaed using a variety 
of methods. irKhidlng lecture, 
densorssiration, round-roblrt 
oractice. paired-practice, arsd 
group and paired nnock interviews. 
Interviewers were ahc briefed 
on the poienttai cliaNcngcs of 
adrninifterirsg a survey on sexual 
vtpience. statking and intimate 
partrser violeixe. and were trained 
In administering guettions about 
these semitive topics. Resource 
Information was provided to 
uiiervlewers regarding assMance 
tn coping with traumatic and 
violent events. Interviewers were 
also provided the opportunity la 
discuss and iiracess difficult or 
upsetting interviews. 

Pro^t staff held bimonthly quality 
assurance meetings with Inter- 
viewers during the data coHeciion 
Throughout the data coMection 
peiiod. approximately 10% of 
interviews were monitored to 
check the quality of ihck work and 
to tdenlify areas needing more 
teaming or cianhcailon. The infor- 
mation obtained was then used 
as a teaching tool for other inter- 
viewers, when appropriate. 

IRB and 0MB Approval 

The survey protocol received 
approval by the Office of 
Management and Budget 
(0MB* OS^O-OHaZi as well as 
the Institutional Review Board 
nf Research Triangle Insihuie. 
tntemallonat. 


Data Analysis 
Lifetime and 1 2 month preva- 
leiKe estimates were calculated 
for the different forms of violence 
presented m thh report. The 12 
month estimates were obtained 
by afkirtg respondents to report 
whether the specific farm of 
vIolCTKe by the perpetrator 
occurred m the past 1 2 months 
Respondenn were anchored to 
the t2 month period wRh a CATl 
femlirder of the date (eg. *. . .M 
the past twelve rnorrths, that is. 
vnee lAB' date, 12 motdhs agolH 
To be Included in the prevalence 
estimate for sexual vktlerKe. 
physical vtoience, or psychological 
Aggresuorr, the respondent must 
have experienced at least one 
behavior wRhin the relevant 
violence domain durirtg the time 
frame of refererree llifetkne or 
in the 12 months prior to taking 
The survey). Respr^ems could 
Itave experienced each type 
of vioktiwe more than once so 
prevalence estimates should be 
irWerpietcd as the percentage of 
the population who experienced 
uach type of violence at leap once. 
To be included in the prevalence of 


stalking, a respondent must haw 
experSerKed more than oise of the 
seven sulkmg taeWt that were 
rtseasured In the Naliorwl intimate 
fanner and Sexual Vloterrce Survey, 
or a slrtgie tactic mwldptr times by 
the same perpetrator, arul must 
have been very fearfui or believed 
(hat they or tomeorte dose le them 
vrould be harmed or killed as a 
resuh of the perpetrator^ behavior. 

Within categories of vtoience 
(eg., rape, other sexual violence, 
any severe physical violence, any 
reported IffV related Impact), 
tespondems wtio repotted more 
than one subcategory ot violence 
die kreiuded only once in the 
summary estimate but ate mduded 
In each nHevani lubutcgory. For 
enimple. vtalrm of corrrpier^ 
forced penei raiton arsd alcohot or 
drsig faclKtattd persciration are 
included in each of these subtypes 
□f rape but counted oniy once In 
the estimate of rape prevalerrce. 

The dertemlrtators in prevakmcc 
cakulailorss iixKide persons who 
answered a ctuestion or responded 
with don't know or refuted. Missing 
dafa (cases rsdrere all questions for 
oorrsiructing an outcome of interEst 


H Ufotbite and 12 Month Picvaleoie Estimates of Vtoience 

n licsiiMprrriitMrdmMihcpteperTioriffpMeiteiromfipeeMRimwlwlwwcwi 
r eipcfiacMapirtkulMlbrrnffiioinw.lAilrR»peNlMC(tsw<uiHi'c«pgertui 

i beuw tfuy penkto eifortnailM dKta IM UirOre ff whme wiita a pepdedM. 

tlmnOipnalfoct pnwxtesHfoiiuMnibivtttwpiDpactaefyMpIceiaeheA 
pepqlMMn wire kM fxprriMcre 1 aartkshr farm of vtoliKc m d» UflMMlM parts 
liking tMttevryhwhtmBmNprfMbOTWtMiaHprrwiOrasMpsktrtff tie 
biVOae ff dolrrw M ( popditM Wee toiitcied over mdnph Tsrrv 17 meik ntiiMin 
riD kf iMd la aueu trio^ to the bedni flf wolRn e««r fliM 111199011119 HbetlMr 
vMNue rut b« ntteaiMg M dMKjsmQ). 
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%vefr not fully Khninlstered) wen 
excluded frominelytes, AM analyses 
were conducted usin^ SUOAAN* 
statKdcal software for anat^mg 
data raUected inrough coniptex 
sample design. 

The estimated number ofvtcdms 
affected by a particuUi form of 
vtolence n bawd on IMIied States 
population estimates from the 
census prajectloru by state, serfage, 
and nKe/cittntclTy<wwwxcnivt 
gov/popest/statcs/asrh/l 

Statistical aifenmce for preva- 
lence artd populaiKin etumatet 
were made bated on weig hted 
analyses, where complex sample 
desigrr feolures such as stratified 
sampling, weighting for unequal 
sample selection probobMItle, and 
rton-fetpoitse adjustments wete 
taken tme account. The estimates 
presented In this report are baaed 
on cotrtplete Inwtvtewt. An 
Irrtcrvlcw Is drHSncd as'luimplel^ 

If Iho respondent completed the 
screening demographre general 
health qutstiorri and all gutstiom 
on aH bw sets of violence victim- 
Ketloa at appUcabie. A comparison 
c4 the demographic diaractenstln of 
the complete Interviews in the fdSVS 
sample and the US popuiatiatris 
provided in Appentfb a 

Analyses were cortducted by sex. 
PtvwUence esumates by seized 
demographic characteristics were 
alio calculated, ffo formal staitickal 
comparisons of the prevalence 
estimates between derTwgraphlc 
subgroups were made. At 
prevalertceand population 
estimates were based on a sample 
populahon. there ts a degree of 
uncertainly associated with these 
esilenates Thesmallerthesample 
upon which an estimate is based 
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the leu precise the estimate 
becomes and the more dWcutt 
N K to dIsUngulsh ihe findings 
from whit could have occurred by 
eharree- The relative standard error 
|RS{] M a measure of an estimated 
reliability. The R5C was calculated 
For all estimates m thh report. If 
the RS£ was greater than lOfk, the 
cilTmale was deenwd unrHIabte 
and K not reported. Conuderatton 
was also given to the case count. 

If the estimate was based on a 
numerator $ 20. the enervate is 
also not reported. Tables where 
specific estimates are miiwtsg due 
to high RSEs Or small case courvts 
are presented in fuU with rrvissing 
unreliable estimates noted by an 
asterisk so that the reader can 
clearly see what was assessed 
and v^rc data gaps remain. 

Tables ihowing theconfiderKc 
intervals arourvd the estimates 
aie available ai- wwwxdc-gov/ 
vtatenceprcvenijon/nlsvs. 

A number of health outcomes weiv 
assessed m tMi survey and were 
exarnlned with respect to violence 
vktimmtion. Chl-iquare tests 
were conducted to ascertain the 
difference in the health outcomes 
of interest with respect to viettnv 
Izatlon. A p-value of .05 was set 
as the threshold for estabhshtng 
statistical significance. Statisbcal 
analyses forthb report were 
perforrrved by Research T) tangle 
instliute, Iniernational and 
Independently repitcalcd by stalls- 
tidarv from the Centers lor Disease 
Conooi and Prevention. 

Data Quality Assurance 

An Independent set of programs 
were developed to ertsure that skip 
paiterrrv. response values, misslnp 
values, rotations, range checks, 


and ether logical consistency 
checks had been implement 
as programmed In the computer- 
asstveO telephone Irvlerview (CATI) 
system. The programs created a 
number of quality conirol/quaRty 
assurance variables and Rags to 
track such data as ihe (requencles 
of behavkn wiih the frequencies 
of the perpcirarors. limeframes, 
and other responses frorn each 
perpetrator Irv order to compare 
behavlen and/or their related 
folloWHg) data. AM dlscrepanctei 
were Investigated and coirecied as 
appropriate. Additionai informa* 
lion on Ihe data collection and 
Security procedures K included in 
Appendix H 
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2: Sexual Violence Victimization 


Pievious ttudlef of teaual violence 
vKtimttetkm have shown that 
It Is a widespread problem that 
happens early in the lifespan for 
many victims, although sexual 
violence can occur at arvy age 
(KllpatiSck, Cdmunds, 6 Seynkour. 
1992;Tjaden &Tho«nnes. 2000). 

It has been more than a decade 
since the sexiial violence Md 
has had national prevalence 
estimates of a wide rarsge of 
sexual violence vktimbaiion 
experiences. To date, few national 
studies have examined the various 
fofms of sexual violence {BasMc 
ft Safuman, 2003). particularly 
types of sexual violence other 
than rape. Previously, the only 
nationally representative preva- 
lence estimates measuring a wide 
range of types of sexual violerKe 
victimfntion were derived from 
college populatloru (Fisher, Cullen, 
ft Turner, 3000; Koss. Gidyez, ft 
WismewsU. 1907). 

This section summarttes lifetime 
and t? month experiences of 
sexual violetsce victimization of 
women ar>d nwn in the United 
States, inchidirrg rape (forced 
penetraiiorv ettempied forced 
penetration, and alcohol or drug 
facilitated penetration), being 
made to penetrate someone 
else, sexual coervlorr, unwanted 
sexual contact, and norvcontact 
unwanted sexual experiences. 
Whet fbNows also includes Ufettme 
prevalence estimates by self-iden- 
tified race/ethnlclty. as well as the 
characteristics of the vlctimrzaiion 
experiences^ irsdudrng the type of 


How NtSVS Measured Sexual VktleiKe 
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perpetrators, the number and sex 
ot perpetrators, age at the time of 
the first completed rape victimize' 
tiorv and rape victimtzaUon as a 
minor and subsequent rape victim- 
ization in adulthood. 

Prevalence of Sexual 
Violence Victimization 


in the United States. About 5% 
of women IS.2^) experienced 
anenkpted forced penetration, 
and S.0% experienced alcohol/ 
drug'faclKaied completed forced 
penetratioa Orte percent, or 
approximately 1 J milikin women, 
reported some type of rape victim- 
ization In the 1 2 months prior to 
taking the survey. 


Rape 

Nearly 1 m S women in the United 
States has been raped in her 
lifetime (183%) (Table 2.1). This 
translates to almost 22 miflion 
women In the United States. The 
most comrrwn form of rape vktlm- 
Izatlon experienced by women 
was completed forced pcrtetration, 
experienced by 1 2.3% of women 


Approximaiely ) In 71 men in the 
United States (1 .4%) reported having 
been raped In hb llfetimev which 
tramlates to almost 1 b million man 
In the United States (Table Z2). Too 
few men reported rape In the 12 
months prior to takirtg the survey to 
produce a reiiabie 1 2 momh preva- 
lence estimate 


Nearly 1 in 5 women 
and 1 in 71 men in 
the U.S. have been 
raped at sometime 
In their lives. 


Table 2.1 

Lifetime aisd 12 Month Prevalence of Sexual Violence — U4. Women. NISVS 2010 
lllrtimr IfManlli 
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Table 2.2 

Lifetime and 12 Month ^evalencc of Sexual Violence — U.S. Men. NISVS 2010 
ItfMimf TZManiti 
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Sexual Violence Other 
tharr Rape 

Nearly 1 irt 2 women (44,6%) and 
I In S rticn (22.2%) experienced 
icxual violerKevtctImIzatton 
other than rape at some poim 
In their lives (Tables 21 and 22). 
Thh equates to more than S3 
million women arsd more than 25 
million men In the Urtited States. 
Approximately 1 1n 20wo(T^ 
(S;6%) at>d men ($.3%) experieiKed 
sexual violence victimizailon other 
than rape in the 1 2 months prior to 
lakinq the survey. 

Being Mode to Rtnetrate 
Someone Else 

Approximately 1 1n 2i mert (40%) 
reported having been made to 


perretrate someorte else in his 
lifetime (Table 22). Too few women 
reported belrrg made to penetrate 
someone che to produce a reilable 
estimate (Table 2.t). 

Sexual Coercion 

About 1 1n 8 women (1 3%) reported 
experiencing sexual coercion m her 
lifetime vrhlch translates to more 
than 1 S mi Mon wornen in the United 
States (Table 21). Sexual coercion 
was reported by 2X1% of women m 
the ! 2 months prior to taidng the 
pjrvey. Stac percem of men reported 
sexual coercion In their lifetimes 
(almost 7 mtflion men], and 1S%ln 
the 1 2 rnonths prior to taking the 
survey (Table 22). 


Untvonfed Sexual ConrocT 
Moie than one^quarter of women 
(27.2%) have experlertced sorrse 
form of unwanted sexual concaa 
m their lifetime aabtc 2.1). This 
equates to ever 32 million worr>er) 
hr the United States. The 1 2 montJr 
prevalence of unwanted sexual 
comet reported by women was 
22%. Approximately 1 1 n 9 men 
(1 12%) reported experiencing 
unwanted sexual contaa in hEs 
lifetime, whkh irarotaies to an esii- 
mated 13 million men In the United 
States (Table 22). The 1 2 month 
prevalcfKe of unwarned sexual 
comaci reported by men was 2.3% 
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Table 2.4 

Ufetime Prevalence of Sexual Violence by Race/Ethnicity’ — U.S. Men, NISVS 2010 
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<1 5.7%) men and nearly onc-thlid 
of multiracial (lt.6%) men in the 
United States had these experi- 
ences during theh Metlme. The only 
f epcnabte estinule of rape was for 
White fton'Hlspardc men - 1 .7% 
or an estimated 1 ,l mdllon men In 
this group reported being raped at 
some point in their lifetime. 

Type of Perpetrator 
in Lifetime Reports of 
Sexual Violence 
Rape 

The ma>er1ty of both female arid 
male victims of rape knew their 
perpetrators. More thars half of 
female victims of rape (S i.l%) 
reported that at least one perpe- 
trator was a curreiH or former 


Intimaie parmer (Table 2.S). Four 
out of 10 of female victims (40.8%) 
reported berrtg raped by an 
acqualNarKe. Approximately i In 
8 female victims (123%) reported 
beittg raped by a famUy member, 
and 2.5% by a person in a position 
of authority. About 1 in 7 fernate 
victims (I3J%) reported being 
raped by a stranger. In terms of 
Iitolme alcohol/drug-faciUtatcd 
rape, half of female victims (SO.4%} 
were raped by an acciualntarKe. 
while 43.0% were raped by an 
Intimate partner. 


Most victims of 
rape knew their 
perpetrators. 


21 
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Table 2 J 

Lifetime Reports of Sexual Violence Among Female Victims by Type of Perpetrator* 
NISVS 2010 
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Mote than haK ol the male victims 
of rape (S2.4%) were raped by 
an acquaintance, and 1 1n 7 male 
victims (1S>I%) was raped by a 
stranger (Table 3.6}. The estimates 
for male victims raped by other 
types of perpetrators were based 
i^wn numbers loo smal to 
calculate a reliable estimate and 
therefore are not reported. 


Sexual Violence Other 
than Rape 

For both women and mert. the type 
of perpetrator varied by the form 
of sexual violence experienced 
The majority of female victims of 
sexual coercion and unwanted 
sexual conuct reported known 
perpetrators. Three-guarters of 
fon^e victims (7S.4%J of sexual 
coercion repotted perpetration 


by an intlnsate partrser, and nearly 
I in 2 female vktirra (4S.9«i| of 
unwanted sexual contaa reported 
perpetration by an acqualrv- 
tance. Strangers were the most 
commonly reported perpetrators 
of non-contact umvarvted sexual 
erqseriences agairm women, 
reported by 1 1n 2 female victims 
{S(L5%} (Table 2A 
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Table 2.6 


Lifetime Reports of Sexual Violence Among Male Victims by Type of Perpetrator* — 
NISVS 2010 
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Male victims most commonly 
reported a known perpetrator 
lor aM types of sexual violence 
other than rape. Mearly half of 
male victims reported an intimate 
partner (a4.8%) or an acquaintance 
(44.7%) as a perpetrator In Ptua- 
Uons where the male was made 
to penetrate someorte else. The 
majority of male victimi of sexual 
coercion (69.7%) reported an 
Intimate partner as a perpetrator. 
For both umvanted sexual contact 
(S 1 .7%) artd nors-comact unwanted 
sexual experiences (44.9%), 
approximately t in 2 male victims 
reported an acquaintance as a 
perpetrator (Table 2.6). 


Number of Perpetrators 
In Lifetime Reports of 
Sexual Violence 

Among sexual vtolenca victims, 
ttw majority of both women and 
men reported one perpetrator 
In their NfeOme. Almost three- 
quarters of temale rape victims 
(712%! reported being raped by 
one perpetrator. For female rape 
victims, 1 in 6 (16.4%) reported 
two perpetrators and 1 1n3()24%) 
reported three or more perpetra* 
ton In their MAIme [Figure 2.l)t. 


Almost half of female vlctirrts 
(4S3%) of lifetime sexual violence 
other than rape reported one 
perpetrator, approxlmatefy 
or>e-s)uarter(UA%} reported 
two perpetrator s, and just undei 
one-third (303%) reported three 
or rrtore perpetrators (Figure 2.1). 
For male vkdms of rape and sexual 
violence other than rape, the large 
mafortty (663% and 921%, respec- 
tlv^) reported one perpetranx 
In their lifetime (data not shown). 
Ibo few male vkdms reported two 
or more perpetrators to producea 
reliable estimate. 
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ngure2.1 

' Uf«tim« Numbtr of Perpetrators Among Female 
^ Vlctimsof SexualViolence — NI5VS2010 



Sex of Perpetrator in 
Lifetime Reports of 
Sexual Violence 
Most perpetrators o( all forms of 
texuaJ vIolerKe against women 
were male. For female rape 
victims, 98.1H reported onf^male 
perpetrators. AddiUonally, Of 
female vtctims of sexual violence 
other than rape reported only male 
perpetrators. For mate vkttau the 
sex of the perpetrator varted by 
the type of sexual violence expe- 
riertc^ The majortty of mate rape 


victims 493.39S) reported Only male 
perpetrators. For three of the ether 
forms of sexual vtolerKe, a ma}erliy 
of male victims reported only 
female perpetrators: being made to 
penetrate {79.2H). sexual coercion 
(83.6%). and unwanted sexual 
contact (S3.1%). For nerxontaci 
urtwanted sexual experterKes. 
approximately half 6 ! male victirris 
(49.0%) reported only male perpe 
trators ar>d rnore than one-third 
(37.7%) reported only female 
perpetrators (data not shown). 


The majority of 
female victims of 
rape and sexual 
violence other than 
rape reported only 
male perpetrators. 
For males, the sex 
of the perpetrator 
varied across types 
of sexual violence. 
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' Figure 2.2 

I Agc at Time of First Completed Rape Vlctimbutlon 
I InUretimeAmongFemaieVktims— NiSVSaOTO'-’ 



Most female victims 
of completed rape 
experienced their 
hrst rape before the 
age of 25 and almost 
half experienced 
their first completed 
rape before age 18. 


Age at the Time of 
First Completed Rape 
Victimization 

More than three^uarters of 
femate victims of completed rape 
(79.6%} were Arst raped before 
their 25* birthday, with 42.2% 
experiencing theV first completed 
rape before the age of I B (29.9% 
between 11-17 yean old and 1 Z3% 
at OT before age 10) (Figure 2-2). 
Approximately I In7femalevktlrrvs 
(14.2%) experienced their ftrsi 
completed rape between 2S> 54 
years of age 


More than one-guarter of male 
vtdltm of completed rape (27a%) 
were first raped when they were 
1 0 years old or younger (data not 
shown). Whh the exception of the 
youngest age category (Le, age 10 
or younger), the estimates for age 
at first compleicd rape for male 
Vktlms In the other age groups 
were bated upon numbers too 
small to cakutate a reliable estimate 
and therefore are not reported. 


Ov€r one-quarter 
of male victims of 
completed rape 
experienced their 
first rape al or before 
the age of 10. 
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Hgure 2.3 

Women Reped as an Adult* by Whether Raped 
asaMlnor^NISVS 2010 

15.214 — im 


MJ)% 853% 


More than one-thkd 
of women who were 
raped as minors were 
also raped as adults 
compared to 14% of 
women without an 
early rape history. 


•iKiptaMtBnir.lWNfteMrtaii llMaei<M««H.IM>N»aM*i*e 


Rape victimization as a 
Minor and Subsequent 
Rape Victimization 

Mote than one-lhird OSJIe) 
of the women who reported a 
completed rape before the age of 
18 aho experienced a completed 
rape as an adult, compared to 
14 of the women who did 

r>ot leport being raped prior to 
age 18 (Figure Z3).Thus. the 
percentage of women who were 


raped as chUdien or adolescents 
ar^ also raped as adults was 
mere than two times higher than 
the percentage among women 
Without an early rape history. 

Too few men reported rape 
vlct<mbaiion In adulthood la 
examirre rape victimization as 
a minor and subsequent rape 
victimization In aduhhood. 
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3: Stalking Victimization 


How NISVS Measured Stalking 
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in ttiif pan decade, statamg 
vietknidation ^as received greater 
recognition as a problem aftKting 
both women and men In (he 
United States Much of what 
we have learned about stalking 
is based on studies of intimate 
partner violence and special pepu- 
lations, such as college students 
(Fisher, et al.. 2000). In recent 
years, technological advances 
have dramatkaJly Increased the 
options available for commu- 
nication between people. Less 
Is known about the ciiient to 
which newer technologies |e.g- 
icMt messages, emails, instant 
massages) have been used for 
stalking and harassment of others. 
Further, there are few lecent 
national level estimates of stalking 
victimization (Basile. Swahn, Chen 
ft Saltzman, 2006; Baum, Caialana 
Rand, ft Rose, 3009) 

TNi seciioA summarues lifetime 
and 13 month experiences of 
stalking victimization among 
women and men In the United 
States. Including characteristics 
of the victimuation experiences 
such as the type of perpetrator, the 
number and sex of perpetrators, 
and age at the time of the first 
stalking vktlmlzatlort. 


Prevalence of Stalking 
Victimization 

Approximately I in 6 women 
(16JAb) In the Untied States has 
experienced stalking at some point 
In her lifetime In whkh she felt 
very fearful or believed that she 
or someone close to her would 
be harmed or killed as a result 
rrable 3.1).' This translates to 


approilmalcly 193 mttUon adult 
women In the United States. About 
4%, or approximately mMion 
womerv were stalked In the 13 
months prior to taking the survey. 

Approximately 1 1n I9men (5-2%) 
in the United Slates (approximately 
5.9 mlRkml has experienced 
stalking vtctimbation at seme 
point during his lifetime in which 
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1 in 6 women and 1 in 19 men in the U.S. have experienced stalking 
at some point in their lives in which they felt very fearful or believed 
that they or someone close to them would be harmed or killed. 

Table 3.1 

Lifetime and 12 Month Prevalenceof Stalking Victimization -»U.S. Women and Men, 


NISVS2010 
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Table 3.2 







Lifetime Prevalence of Stalking Victimization by Race/Ethnkity' 
NISVS 2010 

— U.S. Women, 
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Table 3.3 


Lifetime Prevalence of Stalking Victimization by Race/Ethniclty* — U3. Men, 


NISVS 2010 
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^ ngureS.I 

H Ufetitnt Reports of Stalking Among Female Vktims 
n byTypeofTaclicExpeficnced— NISVS2Q10 
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Figure 3.2 

Lifetime Reports of Stalking Among Male VIetims 
by Type of Tactic Experienced — NISVS 2010 
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be ton v>ery fearful ci believed tbat 
be or someone close lo him would 
be harmed or killed as a result, and 
1 3^ of men (about t A nniHor)] 
reported belitg stalked Ini be 12 
monthi prior to taklrtg tbe survey. 

Prevalence of Stalking 
Victimization by Race/ 
Ethnicity 

In the United States, approiiimaiely 
1 irt 5 Black non-Hlspanic women 
experienced stalking in her lifetime 
(Table 3.2)- The prevalence of 
slalUrsg for White non-Ktspanic 
and Hispantc women was simUat 
(t m 6 and 1 in 7, re^soctlvely). 
Addittonally, approximately 1 m 3 
muKKacial noivHlspanic and 1 in A 
Amcricar) Irtdian or Alaska Native 
worrten reported being stalked at 
some point during their live*. 

Approximaiefy t in 17 Block 
non-Hlspanlc mm m the United 
States experienced stalking in Ihelr 
litotime (Table 33|.Tbe prevalence 
of stalkirsg for Whitt norr-Hispanic 
and Hispank men was similar 
(about 1 1n 201. The estimates for 
the other ractal/ethnk groups of 
men were based upon numbers too 
small to produce a reliable estimate 
arut Therefore are nm reported. 

Tactics Used in Lifetime 
Reports of Stalking 
N^ctimization 

A variety of tactics were used 
(o stalk victims. Mere Than 
t bree-guarters of female stalking 
vktims (TOZH) reported receiving 
unwanted phone cabs, irtcluding 
voice or text messages, or hang 
ups (Figure 3.11. Mere than half of 
female victims {57.6%1 reported 
being approached, such as at their 
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F<gur«3.3 

LKctImc Rtports of Stalking Among Famalo Victims 
by Type of Porpetrator' — NIS VS 201 0 




home Of work, and mot? than 
or»c*tHird (30,6%) were watched, 
followed or itacked wHh a latening 
orothei device. 

SImilarfy, about ttuecquarters 
of male victims (75 9%) reported 
receMng unwanted phorte calb, 
voice 01 text messages, or hartg ups 
(Figure Ui. iust urtder half (43.5%) 
reported betng approached by the 
perpetrator. I4early orte- third of 
male victims (31 .0%) reported beirtg 
watched, followed, or tracked. 

Type of Perpetrator 
in Lifetime Reports of 
Stalking Victimization 

For bott) Female and mate vtctimi, 
staltiing was often committed by 
people they knew or whh whom 
they had a relattomhlp. Two‘lhtrds 
of the female victims of stalking 
(6S2%] reported stalking by a 
current or former intimate partner 
and marly or>e -quarter (24.0%) 
reported stalklrtg by an acqwHrt- 
tance (figure 3J). About 1 1nli 
female victims (13.2%) reported 
staking by a stranger. 


Two-thirds of female victims of stalking 
were stalked by intimate partners. 

Male victims were primarily stalked by 
intimate partners or acquaintances. 


Approrirnately 4 out of 10 male 
suikirtg victims (41 A%) reported 
that t)wy )>ad been stalked by an 
mitmate partner m their llfetirtse. 
wflh a Umrtar proportion fodi- 
catmg that they had been stalked 
by an Kquairnance (40.0%) (Figure 
3.4). Nearly orve-fifth of mate 
victims (19.0%) reported stalking 
by a stranger and S J% reported 
being sulked by a family member. 
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Figure 3.4 

Ufatime Reports of Stalking Among Male Victims 
by Type of Perpetrator' NISV5 2010 






Figure 3.S 

Lifetime Number of Perpetrators Among 
Female and Male Victims of Stalking — NISVS 2010 



Number of Perpetrators 
in Lifetime Reports of 
Stalking Victimization 

The mafority of both women 
and men reported that they 
experienced stalklrtg from one 
perpetrator In their lifetime, 76i}% 
and 81244. lespectivHy (Figure 3S}. 
Approximately 1 in 6 female victims 
(t70Ri| experienced stalkirtg by 
two perpetrators, arxl 1 fn 14 (7.116) 
had cxperterKed stalling by three 
or more perpetrators. Among men, 
about 1 In tO (9.646) experienced 
ftaikktg by two perpetrators. 

Sex of Perpetrator in 
Lifetime Reports of 
Stalking Victimization 

Among female stalking victims. 
B1S% reported being stalked by 
only male perpetrators m their 
lifetime; 8.B% reported only 
female perpetrators; and 4.644 
reported having been stalked by 
both rnalt and female perpetra- 
tors (data net shown). 

Among male stalking victims, 
aknott half (44 J46) reported being 
stalked by only male perpetrators 
while a similar proportion (46.7%) 
leported being stalked by only 
fentale perpetrators. About 1 m 
18 male stalkirsg victims <S5%) 
reported having been stalked by 
both male and female perpetrators 
m his life (data not sho^) 
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Figure 3.6 

Age at Time of First Stalking \nclimixation In Lifetime 
Among Female Victims — NISVS 2010''’ 
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More than half of 
female victims and 
more than one*third 
of male victims 
were stalked before 
the age of 25. 


Figure 3.7 

Age at Time of Rrst Stalking Vlctlmlxation tn Lifetime 
Among Male Victims -- NISVS 201 O'-* 
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Age at the Time of First 
Stalking Victimization 

More than half of female victims 
and more than one-third of male 
victims of sulking indicated that 
they were stalked before the age 
of 25 (Figures 3.6 and 3.7). About 
1 1n S female victims and 1 1n 1 4 
male victims had experienced 
stalking between the ages of 1 1 
artd 17. For both female and male 
victims, more than orte-guarter 
(263% ai>d 29.6%, respseettvely) 
reported that their first stalking 
victimization occurred between 
25 to 34 years of age. 
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Tablt4.1 

Lifetime and 1 2 month Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking Victimization 
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Table I 

Lifetime and 12 month Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking Victimization . 
by an Intimate Partner — U.S. Men, NISVS 2010 
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Prevalence of Rape, 
Physical Violence, 
and/or Stalking by an 
Intimate Partner 
Prwalance Amon 9 Women 
More tfidn one-thin) of vyomen 
In the United States or 

«PfifOxlmatel|i 43.4 miflon) 
have etipenenced rape. physKal 
viotence, tmd/nr tiaiking by an 
intimate partner at uime poini 
in their htotime (Table 4.t}.One 
in i women (}3,9%) has evpe- 
rienced phyilcsl violence by an 
intimate partner arvd nearly t in 
10 has been raped by an 
Mipmaie paiiner Mi her liTevme. 
Appiorlmaiely 5.9%, or aMnott 
7 JO milllorr women Mi the United 
States, reponed espertenclng thee 
forms of vSolertce by an irnimate 
partner wi the 1 3 months pnor to 
taUnq the survey. 

^iear(y 3 ui lo women in the United 
States (3a9% or approxhnaieiy 
34,3 millions have experienced 
rape, physical violence, and/or 
stalkrrrg by an Intimate partner and 
reported at least one measured 
impact leleted to experiencing 
these or ether forms of violent 
b^vior In thai relattonshlp. The 
Impact esiMiaie is broader than 
the evpenence of rape, physical 
vtolerKe, and/or stalking because 
wolent acts often do nor oemr 
Ml Isolation and are fretpjently 
cxperlerKed In the context of other 
violence committed by the same 
perpetrator. Moredetaliedlnforma 
lion legaidirsg the pievaienceand 
distribution of iPV-reiated impacts 
is described in Section S, 

Prevalence Among Men 
More than 1 in 4 men in the Umied 
States I28.5%| has nperlenced 


r^pe, physAll viokmce, and/or 
stalking by an intirnate partner at 
some point m their BHimc- Mon 
of the violence reported by rnen 
was physical violence: only 2.1% 
reported ekpertcrKlng stalking by 
an tntMnate partner (Table 4 J). An 
estimated 1 m 20 men In the UnKed 
States {3J2% at about 5 7 milBonl 
reported expenerKing rape, 
physical violence, and/or stalking 
by an mtlrruite partner m the 12 
months prior to taking the survey. 

About 1 1n to men m the Unned 
Stales (9.9% or an estimated tU 
miniortl has i>»peiienc»d rape, 
physreal vioiencc.and/er stalking 
by an Intimate partner and 
reported at least one measured 
ttnpKt related to these oi other 
forms of vsolenc behavior In 
ihai rclatNmshlp 

Prevalence of Intimate 
Partner Rape, Physical 
Violence, and/or 
Stalking by Race/ 
Ethnicity 

Prevalence Among Women 
Approximately 4 out of every ig 
non-Hlspanic Black women. 4 out 
of every 1 0 American Indian or 
Alaska Native women (43.7% and 
46X%, respectively), and 1 in 2 
muMkacial non-Kispanic women 
(3J d%) have been the victim of 
rape, physKai violence, and/or 
stalking by an intimate partnei m 
theM lifetime (Tabled.!). Among 
tlie other iMclal/ethnic groups 
of %vomen, about one-thMd of 
While non Hispanic women 
(34.6%), mare lhan one-third of 
Hispanic women (37.1%), and 
about one-fillli of Asian nr Pacific 
Islander norvHispanlc wornen 
(19.0%) in the United States 


reported that they have been the 
vlctiTTi of rape, ph^al violence, 
and/or sulking by an intimaic 
partner in their irfedme- 

Prevalence Among Men 
Nearly half (4S39W of AmerKan 
Indian or Alaska Native men and 
almost 4 out of every lOBIatk 
and rTHihlracial non-Hissianic mm 
(36,6% and 39 3%, respcciivefy} (n 
the United Stales reported expert 
enclng ripe, physical violence, and/ 
or ualking by an mtkmate partner 
during iheu lifetime (Table 44). 

The estimated prevalence of rhese 
torrm of ^olence by an *111110410 
partner among Hispanic ar>d WhKe 
fwn-Hb)sanlcmrnw4s 20,6% and 
25.2% rcspectivefy. 
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Table 43 

Ufetime PrevaleiKe of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an Intimate Partner, 
by Race/Ethnicity' ^ U.S. Women, NtSVS 201 0 
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Table 4.4 


Lifetime Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an Intimate Partner, 
by Race/Ethnicity' — U.S. Men, NISVS 2010 
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Overlap of Rape, 
Physical Violence, and 
Stalking in Lifetime 
Reports of Violence by 
an Intimate Partner 

Among all women who expeti- 
enced rape, physical vtolmce, and/ 
or siaiking by an intimate partner 
in their hfetimti. 69.S4h eKperienced 
one form of violence by an inilmate 
partner: S6.A% experienced 
physical violence alone, 4,44b 
experienced tape alone, and 2.Mb 
experienced stalking alorte (Figure 
a.i). Approximately &.7% eirperl- 
•r>ced rape and pl^ical vloience. 
14.41b expeneiKed physical 
violence and staUdtvg, and 1 2 J4b 
experienced ail three Forms oF tPV. 

Among an men who expeiierKed 
rape, physical vtolencf, and/or 
stalking by an intimate partner in 
their lifetime, approximately 921b 
experienced physical vioterKe 
atone, whlle6.9l1^erlenced 
bolh physical violence arsd stalklrsg 
by an intimate partner (Figure 
4,2). Too few men reported rape 
or ether combinations of intimate 
partner violence to produce a 
reliable estlnwte. 


Nearly 1 in 10 women 
in the U.S. has been 
raped by an intimate 
partner in her lifetime. 


ly Figure 4.1 

|L' Overlap of Lifetime irttlmale Partner Rape. Stalking, and 
7 Physical Violence Among Female Victims ~ NISVS 2010 
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! Figure 4.2 

Overlap of Lifetime Intimate Partner Rape. Stalking, and 
Physical Violence Among Male Victims — NISVS 2010 
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Sexual Violence by an 
Intimate Partner 

Prev»l*n<* Among Women 
Nedfty 1 out of 10 women In the 
United SUTss {9 4% o< approti- 
matety 11.1 mitllon} has been 
raped by an intimate partner m he« 
MeilmeiTab(e4i) Mote specifi- 
cally. 6.6% of women reported 
completed forced penctratkm by 
art Intimate partner. Z5% reported 
attempted forced penetration, 
and 3.4% reported akohol/drug 
facilitated rape. Approximately 1 
m6WQmen<16.9%orneariy 19 
miiltoitl hasexper^rsced sexual 
vtolencr other than rape by an 
Intimate partner In her Hfetlme; this 


ipctudes sexual coercien (9.8%), 
unwanted sexual contact (6.4%) 
and non-contact unwanted sexual 
experierxes t7.8%). 

bl tfte 1 3 months prior to taking 
the survey, 0,6% or an estimated 
6M.000 women in the United States 
indicated that they were raped by 
an Intimate partnei. arvl 2.3% or an 
eshmated Z7 milkm wormn cxperv 
erxed other forms of sexual violence 
by an intimMr partner. 

Prevalence Among Men 
Toe few men reported rape by 
an intimate partner to produce 
reliable prevalence estimates. 
Approximatety 1 in 12 men m the 


Urkted Stales (8if% or approx! 
mately 9 mUlKVi) has experienced 
sexual violerKr other thars rape by 
an mtimaie paitner in his lifetime 
(Table 4.61. This Includes being 
made to penetrate an Intinute 
partner (2.2%), sexual coercion 
(4,2%). unwanted sexual contact 
[26%}and rron-contact unwanted 
sexual experiences (2.7%). In the 12 
months prior to taking the survey, 
23% or nearly 23 million men 
experienced sexual vtolenc* other 
than rape by an Intirrsate partner 


Table 4.S 

Lifetime and 12 Month Prevalence of Sexual Vloience by an Intimate Partner-^ 
U.S.Women,NISVS2010 
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Table 4.6 

Lifetime and 12 Month Prevalence of Sexual Violence by an Intimate Partner — 
I U.S. Men, NISVS 2010 
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Physical Violence by an 
Intimate Partner 

Prevalence Among Women 
Nearly 1 in 3 women (30.3%) In the 
United States has been slapped, 
pushed or shoved by an intimate 
partner at tome point In her 
Bfetimc.ThH translates to approxi- 
mately 36J milUon women in the 
United States. An estimated 3.6%, or 
approximately 4 J mMlon women, 
reported e^iencfng these behav- 
iors m the 1 2 rrwnths prior to takk^ 
the surveyiTable 4.7). 


Approximately I in 4 women in 
the United States (243%) has 
experferKed severe physical 
violence by an fntimate partner m 
her lifetime, translating to rsearly 
29 mMtion women. An estimated 
1 73% of women have been 
slammed against something bya 
partner, 142% have been hit with 
a fist or something hard, aisd 1 1.2% 
reported that they have been 
beaten by an mtimate partrter in 
their Mfetrme. An estimated 2.7%, or 
approximately 33 million women, 
reported experietKing severe 
physical viofence by an Intimate 
partrwr In the 1 2 mortths prior to 
taking the survey. 


Approximately 1 in 4 
'! women and nearly 1 in 
|| 7 men in the U3. have 
, experienced severe 
jj physical violence by 
Ij an Intimate partner 
[ at some point in 
f their lifetime. 
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Table 4.7 

Lifetime and 12 Month Prevalence of Phytkal Violence by an Intimate Partner — 
U.S. Women. NISVS 2014 
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Prevalence Among Men 
Aoproximately 1 1n 4 men In the 
United States {2S.7% or about 19 
miNlon) has been slapped, pushed 
or shoved by an mtlmafe partner 
In hk lifetime and 43% or approxl- 
nrtately 5 mVlion men. reported 
experierKlng these behaviors In 
the 12 morsths prior to taidng the 
survey (Table 4^. 

Nearly I m 7 men m the United 
Siaies(133%or approximately 1S3 
mUllon) has expeilertced severe 
physical violerKe by an Intimate 
partner m his lifetime. About 9.4% 
of men have been hit with a hit 
or something hard by an intimate 


partrtet,43% reported being 
kiclced, and less than 3% reported 
each of the other forms of severe 
vIolerKC by an intimate partrter In 
their lifetime. Two percent of men 
(appfoxinsately 2J million men) 
reported experlencirvg severe 
physical violence by an Inornate 
partner in the 1 2 rnomhs prior to 
talcing the survey. 

Stalking by an Intimate 
Partner 

Approximately 1 1n iDwomenin 
the United States 1 1 0.7% or an 
estimated 12,7 mlNiort} has been 


stalked by an Intimate partner In 
her lifetime, and 2.8% or about 3 J 
nslUlon, reported being stalked 
by ar> intimate partner durirsg 
the 12 months prior to taking the 
survey (data not shown) More 
than three^uarters of the women 
who reported being stelked by an 
Intimate partner in thek Irfetimt 
reported receiving unwanted 
phone calls or text messages 
1774%). nearly twe-lhirds (64.8%) 
reported that a currentor lormer 
Intimate partner showed up at 
their home, workplace or school 
when they didn't want them to 
be there, and 37.4% reported 
being watched or followed by a 
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Tabl*4.8 

Ufttime and 1 2 Month Prevalance of Physical Violence by an intimate Partner — 
U.S. Men.NISVS 2010 
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current or termer intimate partner. 
Approximately 2.t% of men In the 
umieo Siatei (2.4 mMlloni were 
stalked by an Intimate partner 
0 utlr >9 their lifetime, and 0J% 
(approximately S19,000 rrren) 
reported bein^ stalked during 
the 12 months prior to ukbig 
the survey (data not shown). The 
most trepuently reported staMdrsg 
behaviors by an Intimate parmer 
were unwanted phone calls or 
text messages (^7%); being 
approached or having a current or 
former Intimate partner shew up 
at their home, workplace or school 
when they didnt want them to be 
there ($2.1%), and being watched 
or tetiowed by a current or former 
Intimate panner (52 146)- 


Psychological 
Aggression by an 
Intimate Partner 

Prevalence Among Women 
Nearly half of all women In 
the United States (48.4% or 
apprwJmatdy 57.6 mUfion} haw 
experiefKtd at least one form 
of psychologica) aggression by 
an irstlmate partrser durirsg their 
lifetime, with 4 In 10 (40.2%) 
reporting some form of expres- 
sive aggression (e.g, their parmer 
acted angry in a way that seemed 
dangerous, told them they were 
a ioser or a failure, insulted or 
humiliated them), or some form 
of coercive control (4t.t%) an 
Intimate panner (Table 4.9). 

Nearly 1 in 7 women In the Urtited 


Sutes (13.9% or approximately 
16.6 million) reported experiencing 
psychological aggression by an 
intimate partrver in the 12 months 
prior to taking the survey. The prev- 
aiervee of expressive aggression 
or coercive control by an Iniirrsate 
panrter (n Che 1 2 months prior to 
taklr>g the survey was simitor at 
10.4% and 10.71^ respectively. 

Prevalence Atisong Men 
Nearly half of men te the Ur^ted 
States (4&8% or approximately 55.2 
million) have experienced psycho- 
logical aggression by an Intimate 
partner durlr^ their lifetime (Table 
4.10). Approximaiely one-third 
(31 9%) experienced some form of 
expressive aggression aod about 
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Table 4.9 

Lifetime and 1 2 Month Prevalence of Psychotogkal Aggression by an Intimate Partner — 
U.S. Women, NlSVSaOlO 
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Table 4.10 

Lifetime and 12 Month Prevalence of Psychological Aggression by an Intimate Partner — 
US. Men, NiSVS 2010 
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am 10(423%) experienced 
coercive control. Nearly t In 5 men 
(18.1%) experierKed at least one 
of these behaviors by an Intimate 
partner in the 1 2 months prior to 
taking the survey; 93% experh 
erveed expressive aggression and 
1 53% experienced coercive control. 

Psychologically Aggressive 
Behaviors Experienced by 
Female Victims 
Amortg female victims of psycho* 
logical aggression, the most 
commonly neported behaviors vrere 
expressive forms of aggression 


such as being called names like 
ugly, ftt. crazy, or stupid (643%). 
Witnessing an intimate partner 
act angry In a way that seemed 
dangerous (573%), and b^ 
Insulted. humWated, or made fun 
of (563%) (Figure 43L Being kept 
uaclcofbydemandir>giokisow her 
whereabouts (61 .7%) was abo a 
commonly reported behavior. 

Psychologically Aggressive 
Behaviors Experienced by 
Male Victims 

Amorsg male victims Of psycho 
logical aggression, the nsost 


commonly reported forms were: 
being kept track of by demanding 
(0 know his whereabouts (63.1%); 
being called rsames such as ugly, 
fat crazy, or stupid (51.6%); being 
told he wasa loser, a failure, or not 
good enough (42.4%);wttr>essfng 
an Intimate partner act angry In 
a way that seemed dangerous 
(40 j 4%); artd beksg Insulted, 
humHiaied. or made fun of (39.4%) 
(ngure4.4). 
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Nearly half of women 
and men in the U^. 
have experienced 
psychological 
aggression by an 
Intimate partner 
In their lifetime. 


Prevalence of Control 
of Reproductive or 
Sexual Health by an 
Intimate Partner 
Approxnnattry B.6Sb (or an 
Mtirnatcd to J mtlilon) of women 
In the Untted Stales repotted over 
hainnq an inUmate partner who 
hied 10 per (h«m oregnam when 
they did rtoi warn to. or refused to 
use a ccnderrt. with 4e% having 
had an Intimate partrwr who tried 
to get them pregnam when they 
did not want and 6.7% havirrg 
had an intimate partner who 
refused (o wear a condom (data 
riot shown). 


Appioaimatety 10.494 (or an esti- 
mated 11.7 miHioriiofmenlnihe 
United States reported ever havfng 
an intimate partner who tried to 
get pregnant when they did not 
warH to Of trred to stop them from 
using bkih control wttK S.7% 
having had an intimate partner 
who tried to get pregnant when 
they did not want to or tried to 
stop them from using birth control 
•nd LffiS having had an intlmaie 
partner who refused to wear a 
condom (data r^t shown). 

Victim-Perpetrator 
Relationship in Lifetime 
Reports of Violence by 
an intimate Partner 

ApproMrrrately 86-1% rrf women 
and 13.6% of rrten who eipen- 
fficed rape, physical violerKC. and/ 
or stalking by an Inttmate partner 
dudrtg their Hfetime reported 
that the perpetrator was a current 
Intimale paititer at the lime wt>en 
the violence first occurred, while 
less than a quarter (21.9% and 
23.1%. respectivefy) experimced 
one of these forms of Intimate 
partner vioieiKc by temeorw who 
was a former intimate pattrset at 
(he lime the violence first occurred 
(data not showis). 


Number of Perpetrators 
in Lifetime Reports of 
Violence by an Intimate 
Partner 

The nsi)of ity of women (70 8%) 
who ever eapetiersced rape, 
physical vkrience, and/or sulking 
by an intimate partner reported 
being vlcthniied by one partner, 
20.9% were VKtimized by two 
partners and 8J% were victimlaed 
by three or more partners. Stmdarly. 
the ma)ortty of men (73. 1%) 
reported being victimiMd by one 
partner, 184% were vlcttmteed by 
two partners and t.3% were viedm- 
bed by three or more partners 
(data rKM shown). 
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’ Hgurc4.5 

J Agc at Time of First IPV Experience Among Women Who 
Experienced Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking 
' by an Intimate Partner — NISVS 2010 
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Age at the Time of First 
IPV Experience among 
those who Experienced 
Rape, Physical Violence, 
and/or Stalking by an 
Intimate Partner 

Among women wKo ever expe- 
rienced rape, physical vlolertce, 
and/or stalking ^ an imlmaie 
partner, more than I in 5 womcrr 
(22.4%) experienced some form 
of Intimate partner violence for 
ihe first lime between the ages 
of 1 1 and 17 years {Figure 4^). 
Nearly half (47.1%) were between 
t8 and 24 years of age when they 
first experienced violence by an 
intimate partner. 


Figure 4.6 

Age at time of First IPV' Experience Among Men Who 
Experiersced Rape. Physical Violence, and/or Stalking 
by an Intimate Partner — NISVS 2010 



Amorsg men wrho aver experienced 
rape, physical violence, and/or 
sulking by ari knknate partner. 

1 S.0% experiefKed some form of 
IPV between the ages of 1 1 and 
1 7 years (Figure 4.6). in addillon. 
3&.64k were betvreen live ages of 14 
arsd 74 when they Arsi expetienced 
violefKe by an incirtsMe partner 


1 1 in S women and 
nearly 1 in 7 men who 
ever experienced rape, 
physical violence, 
and/or staiktng by 
an intimate partner, 
i first experienced 
i some form of intimate 
) partner violence 
between 11 and 
{ 17 years of age. 


4 $ 
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5: Impact of Intimate Partner Violence 


feCTors beyond wbeiNer a petson 
has ever experienced mtimaie 
partner viotence are imporunt to 
measure ar>d ursderitand In order 
to achieve a more complete picture 
of tite true burden of Intimate 
partner violence. Evidence from 
several studies suggests a dose- 
response effect of vIolerKe; u the 
freouertcY and severity of vtofence 
Increases, the impact of the 
violence on the health of victims 
also becomes Increasingly severe 
(Campbell, 2001 Cox. Coles, florae. 
Sradl^, Chathcld, Thompson, t 
Menesn, 2006) However, given that 
intirrtate partner vtolerKe victimiza- 
Uon can range from a sirsgie act 
experienced once to muittple acts, 
including acts of severe violence 
over the course of many years, It Is 
(Mfficuli to represent the var latwrs 
in severity experienced by vIcUms 
In a straightforward manner. To 
this end, NISVS included * number 
of questions to assess a range of 
Impacts that victims of intimate 
panner violence may have expe- 
rienced. Thb Irsformaitam proi^cs 
not only a measure of the severity 
of the Holence experienced, but 
also documents the magnitude of 
negative impacts to bener focus 
preventive services and response 

Impact was measured using a set 
of Indlcalors that represent a range 
of direct impacts that may be 
experienced by victims of intimate 
partner violence. iPV-reiated 
impact was assessed In relation 
to speerhe perpetrators, without 
regard to the time period In wnich 
Impact occurred, artd ashed in 


How NISVS Measured the Impact of Intimate Partner Vtoienci 
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relation to the fonns of Intimate 
partner violence experlerKed 
(sexual violence, physical violence, 
stalking, expressive aggression, 
coercive control, and control of 
reproductive or sexual heahhl In 
that rrlailofufiip. 
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Table 5.1 


Lifetime Prevalence of Rape< Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an intimate Partner With 
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Prevalence of Rape, 
Physical Violence, 
and/or Stalking with 
IPV-Related Impact 
Prevalence Among Women 
Nearly 3 In lOwomen in the United 
States I2a.8% or apfwoximately 
34.3 mtlkon) have experienced 
rape, (^ystcal vteiencr. and/or 
stalking by an Intimate partner and 
reported at least one measured 
impact related to experienclisg 
these or other forms of vtolont 
behavior in that retationshlp rTabl* 


S-U Approximately orw-<|uarter 
of womers reported beirsg fearful 
(2S,7%}. and rrwte than t inS 
reported being concerned for their 
safety [32..2%). or reported at least 
one post-traumatic stress disorder 
tPTSO) symptom (22J%) as a result 
of the violeiKe experierKed. More 
than ] In 7 04.8%) experiencsd an 
Injury, while T In 10(10.0%) missed 
at least one day of work Of school 
as a result of These or other forms 
of intimate partrter violence. 


NearlySin lOwomen 
and 1 in 10 men In the 
U.S. have experienced 
rape, physical violence, 
and/or stalking by 
an intimate partner 
and reported at least 
one measured impact 
related to these or 
other forms of violence 
in that relationship. 
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Table 5.2 


Lifetime Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an Intimate Partner With 
IPV-Related Impact — U.S. Men, NISVS 2010 
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Approximately 1 in 
7 women and 1 in 
25 men were injured 
as a result of IPV 
that included rape, 
physical violence, 
and/or stalking by 
an intimate partner. 


prevalence Among Men 
Approximately 1 1n 10 men In the 
United States {9.9% or art estimated 
I U mJiNon) has cxpcrierKcd 
rape, physical violence, and/or 
stalking by an Intimate lurtner and 
reponed at least one measured 
Impact related to these or other 
forms of vkilem behavior In that 


letatioRsnip (Tabie 5.2). One in 
20 men {5.2%) was fearful as a 
result of the violence experienced. 
Approximately 1 in 25 mert (4.0%) 
experlerKed Injury, and nearly 1 in 
25 men 15-9%) missed at least one 
day of work or school as a result 
of these or other forms of Intitnate 
partner violence. 
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1 Figure 5.1 

1 Distribution of IPV-Related Impacts Among Female 

1 Victims ofRape. Physical Violence, and/or Stalking 

1 byan Intimate Partner — NISVS 2010 


Among victims 
of rape, physical 
violence, and/ 




or stalking by an 
intimate partner. 
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their safety because 

of the violence in 

that relationship. 


Distribution of 
IPV-Related Impacts 
Among Victims 

OHtri button Amon9 Female 
Victims 

Among female vKUms of rape, 
physical violence, and/or stalking 
by an intimate part'ter. approxv 
maiety 0 in 1 0 (80.3%) experi - 
enced at least one of the Impacu 
measured in the survey from these 
or other forms of Iniimaie parmcr 
violence iit that relationship (Figure 
S.l |. Specifically, 7Z2% of vicYirm 
were fearful. 623% wete concerned 
for their safety. 62.6% experlersced 
at least or>e post-tiaurnaik stress 
disorder (FTSOI sympton\ 41 .6% 
were injured as a result of the 
violence, arsd 76X)% missed at least 
one day of worl or school. 
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Figure 5.2 

Distribution of lPV*Relsted (mpects Among Male 
Victims of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking 
by an IntimatePartner — NISVS 2010 





Distribution Among Male 
Victims 

Among male vkUms of npe, 
physRal violence, sno/or ualiilng 
by an intlmaii partner, more than 
1 1n } (H7^> experietKed at least 
one of the irnpacts measured in 
(he survey frcvn these or other 
forms of iniimate partiser violence 
in that relaUonshlp (Figure 54). 
Specifically, 18.4% of victinnwere 
fearful. IS.7% were corscei ned for 
thek safety. 16.4% experienced 
at least one posMraumatlc stress 
disorder (PTSOl symptom, 1 3.9% 
were ir\)ured as a result of the 
vioterscc, and 13.6% missed at least 
one day of work or schuoL 
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6: Physical and Mental Health 
Outcomes by Victimization History 
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6; Physical and Mental Health Outcomes 
by Victimization History 


How NISVS Measured Health Outcemes 
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PrevkKis research suggtsu that 
vtctlim of intimate pariner and 
sexual viotefKe make more visits to 
health provsdm over their lifetime, 
have more hospital stays, have 
lortger duration of hospital stays, 
and are at risk of a wWe range of 
physical, mental, reproductive, and 
ether health consequences over 
their Itfetlnse than norr-victitm 
IBasile & Smith. 201 1; Black. 201 1 1. 
Many studies have documented 
trseteased risk for a number of 
adverse physical, mental, reproduc- 
tive, and other heahh outcomes 
among those who have experi- 
enced Intimate partner violetKe 
and sexual vloience. A smaller body 
of research has also documented 
that stalkirrg has a negative 
impact on health lOavis. Coker. & 
Sanderson. 2002). Most studies that 
have evahiaicd the adverse health 
inrpact of Intimate partner violence 
and sexual violence are based on 
female vkdms of such violences 
less is krsown about the risk for 
adverse health events among rrten 
iBreidIng. Black, & Byars, 2006: 
SmiihftBretdlng, 20111. 

The cross-sectional rsature 
of NISVS does not allow for a 
determination of causality or the 
temporal precedence of vfoiertce 
victimization and associated 
health oufcorrtes. However, there 
may be a nurrsber of potential 


mechanisms by which violence 
H relaied to health over one\ 
lifetime (Black, 2011). For example, 
some health conditlam may result 
directly from a physical Inlury. 
Other health conditions may result 
from the adoption of health-risk 
coping behaviors such as smoMrsg 
artd the harmful use of alcohol 
or drugs (Campbell. 2002: Coker. 
Davis, Arias. Oesai, Sarrderson, 
BiarKft, Smith. 2002}. Another 
explanation for the assodaiion 
between violence vktrmizatlort 
and poor health is the harmful 


biologic response to chtoruc stress 
associated with experiences of 
violence (Sutherland. Bybee. & 
Sullivan, 2002). 

This section comparts the preva 
lencr of various health outcomes 
emorsg persons with a lifetime 
history of rape by arty perpetrator, 
stalking by any perpetrator, or 
physreal violence by an inllmaie 
partner in relation to ilrose who 
have not experlerKed these forms 
of violence In their lifeUme 


01 
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Tdble 6.1 

Prevalence of Physical and Mental Heahh Outcomes Among Those With and Without a 
Histoiy of Rape or Stalking by any Perpetrator or Physical l^olence by an Intimate Partner 
— UA Women, NISVS 2010 
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Prevalence of 
Physical and Mental 
Health Outcomes by 
Victimization History 
Prevalence Among Women 
WHh the exception of high 
bkiod pressuie, the prevalence 
of adverse mental and physical 
•tealth outcomes was sigr*«ficantly 
higher among women wKh a 
histoiy of rape or stalking by ariy 
perpetrator, or physical vldertw by 
an initmate partner, compared to 
women without a history of these 
forms of violeiKe (Table 61) This 
includes a higher reported preva- 
lence of asthma, irritable bowel 


syndrome, diabetes, frequent 
headaches, chronic pain, dlfhculty 
sleeping, and Klhlty Untlutions. 
The percentage of svomcn who 
rorukictcd their physkai or mental 
health to be poor vras almost three 
times higher amorsg women vmh 
a history of viotersce compared 
to women who have not experi- 
enced these forms of violence. The 
observed differences Irt t he preva- 
lence of heahh outcomes were In 
most cases quite large. The largest 
differences ki prevaierKe of health 
outcomes between these with and 
without a vioterKe history were 
observed for difficulty sloping, 
acthrity IlmltaTions, chrorvlc paia 
arv) frequent headaches. 


Prevalence Among Men 
Compared to men without a 
hktory of rape or stalkirsg by any 
perpetrator, or physical ^holcnce 
by an intmsaie partner, men whh 
such histories had significantly 
higher prevalence of frequent 
headaches, chronic pahr. diffrculiy 
sleeping, activity limitations, and 
consider iheir physical and mental 
health to be poor (Table 6 J). Them 
were no signthrant differences 
between The two groups of men ht 
the prevalence of asthrna, irrioUe 
bovrel syndrome, diabetes, or high 
blood pressure. 
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1 Table 6.2 

1 Prevalence of Physical ar>d Mental Health Outcomes Among Those With and Without A 

1 History of Rape or Stalking by Any Perpetrator or Physical Violence by an Intimate Partner 

1 —U.S. Men, NISVS 2010 
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7: Sexual Violence, Stalking, and 
intimate Partner Violence by State 
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For tnfonTMtion on how s«xu4l 
violence and stalking were 
measured In MSVS. refer to Sections 
2 arvd 3, respectively. For more 
Information regardirvg how Intimate 
partner violence was measured 
refer to Sectlort 4. For Information 
regarding how lPV<related impact 
was measured, refer to Section S. 
The prevalence estimates reported 
in Table 7.6 for women represent 


the percentage of worrten who 
etiperienced tape, physical ^olence. 
artdyor staimg atsd reported 
experieiKlrtg at least one of the 
Impacts measured as a result of 
these or other forms of ir>t)nnate 
partner violence in a specific 
relattoftthip. To provide a point of 
reference, the U4. total Is provided 
In the first row In each labk. 


Sexual Violence Victimization among Women 


Table 7.1 

Lifetime Prevalence of Sexual ViolerKe by Any Perpetrator by State of Residence — U.S. 
Women, NISVS 2010 
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Tabl«7.1 — confinued 
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Sexual Violence Victimization Other than Rape among Men 


Table 7.2 

Lifatime Prevalence of Sexual Violence Other Than Rape' by Any Perpetrator by State of 
Residence — U.S. Men. NISVS 2010 
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Table 7.2 — continued 
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Stalking Victimization among Women 


Table 7.3 

Lifetime Prevalence of Stalking Victimization by Any Perpetrator by State of Residence — 


U.S. Women'. NISVS 2010 
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Table 7.3 — continued 
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Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an Intimate 
Partner among Women 

Table 7.4 

Lifetime Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an Intimate Partner by 
State of Residence — U.S. Women. NISVS 201 0 
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Tabic 7.4 continued 
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Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an Intimate 
Partner among Men 

Table 7^ 


Lifetime Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking' by an Intimate Partner by 
State of Residence — U.S. Men. NISVS 201 0 
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Table 7.S — continued 
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Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an Intimate 
Partner and Impact from these or other forms of IPV among Women 

Table 7 A 

Lifetime Prevalence of Rape, Physical Violence, and/or Stalking by an Intimate Partner with 
iPV-related Impact by State of Residence — U.S. Women', NISVS 201 0 
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Table 7^ — continued 
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8: Discussion 


Highlights and Cross- 
Cutting Findings 
ThCi findkigs In this («port Indicjte 
that icaukl vulenc^ stalking, and 
inUmatt par tnct vtoivncc continue 
la be important puUlc health 
issues affecung many %vomen 
and men m the Urrited Stales. 
Although no demegraphK group is 
immune to these forms of violence, 
conslsteni patterns emerged wHh 
respect to the subpopulations m 
the tMWed States that are most 
heaviy affected Consistent Mfth 
previous national studies f Tjaden 
& Thoennest 2000), the findings In 
thts leport indicate that mmen are 
heavOy affected by sexuoi violencv, 
daihin^and intimate partner 
violence. Many of these forms 
of violence are hrn expel tenced 
during childhpod and remain 
prevaieni among young adults 
aged Ift-ZA. Furthermore, victims 
who reported rape prior to I H years 
of age had a liigKer prevatence of 
subsequent vtctlrnuation of rape as 
an aduh. These data provide fofther 
evidence that when victimiration 
occuii parilcutarly when it occurs 
in childhood, M is often repeated 
ui adulthood fOaden AThoennes, 
SOOaSmllK White. & HoAandl 2003; 
Maker. Kemmeimeler. & Petersorv 
2001 : West. Williams & Seigel 20009. 

For M\ types of violence examirred 
in ihK lepori, the mafodiy of both 
female artd male victims had one 
perpetrator. Across all forms of 
vlolenre^the majority of ferrule 
victims rrperteti that the perpetra- 
tors were male. Male rape victims 


and mate vKtlms oi nerKoniact 
unwanted sexual experiences 
reported piedemiriantty rnate 
perpetrators. Nearty half of mate 
stalking victims aKo reported 
perpetration by a male. Male 
vlaints of other forms of vioteiKe 
reported predominantty fenute 
perpetratorv Across aH subpopula- 
ttons and all forms of vioterKe. 
the vast ma)onty of viciims knew 
their perpetrator • for women, 
perpetrators were often current 
or former mtimate partners and 
for men they were often acQuam- 
tarKCS. A substantial number ol 
frmate vtetlms of Intimate partner 
violence experienced muftlpte 
forms of viotenee (e.g.. rape, 
physical vtolerKe. and stalking) tri 
thek lUeUme. Among male victirm 
of intimate panner viotenee, the 
rrufority eiperterKed physicai 
violence, with a smaller percentage 
of men having experterKOd both 
physical vioifnee and stalkirtg. 

Additioruliy; racial and ethrM 
mlnorKy women and men continue 
to bear a relatively heavier burden 
of sexual viotenee, stalking, and 
iritimate partner viotenee. This 
1 1 Hkety a reflection of the nuny 
stressors that racial and ethnic 
minoTity communities continue to 
experience For example a number 
of sodal deterrnlnams of mental 
and physical health, such as low 
incorTw and Umited access to educa- 
tion. commuruty resources, and 
services, kkeiy play Important rotes. 

These findings also confirm and 
extend the literature decuipcniing 


mat exposure lo texuai violence 
stalking, arid Imimate partner 
vwteftte has significani adverse 
consequersces for physical and 
rtwntal health. The severity and 
range of health consequences were 
greater for victims of these forms of 
violence than for persons without a 
hKtory of victimteaiien. This b ihe 
first survey that enables us tn 
document and track these conse- 
qwctsces on a rtadonal scale. 

For many states, the findings in 
this report provide the first reliable 
and r^resentatrve state-level 
prevaleiKC estimates for sexual 
VtolerKe. stalking, and iniimaie 
panner violence State level data 
reveal variation across slates for 
all types of violence examined. 
Demographic composition 
and other factors may play an 
Irrqwrtant rote In Ihe nature and 
magnitude of violence within and 
across states. 

Comparison of 
Prevalence Estimates 
to Previous National 
Studies 

Olffirrencn In methodology 
between the National Intimate 
Partner arvd Sexual Violence 
Survey and other poptHaiion- 
based surveys or data souiecs 
make compartsom of prevatence 
estimates difficuii. NiSVS uses 
a combination of strategies to 
enharKe accuracy of reporting 
ar>d safety of respondents. The 
extent to which slmliai strategies 
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«re> utlltMd In othof >utnry> 
measure violent vkilmlzetkin 
vene«. for enample. to bcJiRate 
mall, Nt&VS i\ deti 9 ned to be 
conwitent witli itie way victims 
tend to mean experiences oi 
Violence * afl behaviors are 
linked to a specllk perpetrator 
(*. 4 .. fk-huibarxl, acqualntarKC. 
stranger) AH questions ate atkod 
within the context of that perpe 
trator. AddKkorsalty, as deKtIbed 
m the background wction of this 
report. MSVS uses a number of 
methods that are designed to 
safely maxtmixe dtsdosure of sensi- 
tive Information. A key example 
is ihal orw adult H randomly 
selected from each houictiold and 
the speclAc survey content (s only 
dlMlosvd to that adult; no other 
household members are aware of 
the specific questions being asked 
The respondent then answers 
questions about their own experi 
ences wKh violence and they do 
not have lo Inform anyone eKe In 
the household about die nature 
ol tlie qurstlons. other features of 
NtSVS also ate designed to reduce 
underrepot ling, such as use of 
only female Interviewers, rreatirsg 
a social dinance by intetvlewlng 
over the telephone Instead of <n 
person, rise of exienstve knroduc- 
tlons to questions aSklisg about 
sensitive topics, and tpeciailaed 
tMlnirvg for tntervkrwers to prepare 
them to collect serssltlve Inform#- 
tien. The NISVS procedures are 
intended to enhance respondents' 
comfort and safety so that they ate 
willing and able to dhclose Iheir 
victimization experiences. 

Other dlfferertces between 
and other surveys may Include 
differing contexts for survey 
questiom (e-g, healih, relationship, 
or crime), differences in quection 


wortlirtg, and differeniss in the 
number and range of victim- 
Izasion mpenersces included 
In the violence rrveasufes. For 
erample, in addition to forced 
penetration, the Andksgs for rape 
In this report include attempted 
forced penetration andalcnhop 
drug-facilitated forced persepatioit 
in the calculation of the overall 
prevalence Mttmate for rape.The 
difterehrM between the findings 
In this survey arxf other simda* 
surveys could ahe be due. in 
part, to differing sampling strat- 
egies (e.g.. sampling cell phones): 
differing methocb used 10 produce 
representative estimates (e.g. 
werghtmg); and differing methods 
of data coUection fe.g. in-person 
versus telephone) and who ts kitet- 
vi e wed (eg. victims only or vlcsimt 
and proxies). 

As anexample of prevalence 
differences between the Nadorrai 
intimate Partnn and Sexual 
VMtence Survey and other surveys, 
the fifeiime prevaiersce estimate of 
rape for men In ihh report h lower 
than what has been reported In 
other surveys (e-g. for forced lei 
more broadly) ItosMe. Chen. Black, 

A Sahzman, 20071 Thh could be 
due in pair to ihe flatlorul Intimate 
Partner and Sexual Violence Survey 
making a distmeuon between 
lape and being made to penetrate 
someone eHe. Being made to 
penetrate is a form of semial victim- 
iwtion dhtirKt from rape that h 
particularty unique to males and, to 
our knowMge. has not been expRc* 
)Uy measured In pievsout naUorwl 
studMrs. it Is possible that rape 
questions in prior studies captured 
ihe expertcnce of being made to 
penetrate someone etsc. resuitirtg 
Inhigher prevalence estimates for 
male rape in ihosestudies. 


The findings in this report also 
show a higher prevalerKe of 
Ualhing amortg women and 
men than previous natmnal 
turwryslBaum et A. 2009:T)ader) 

A Thoermes. 2000). Ahitough 
victims reported expenerscing the 
corwentiorul forms of stalking (e.g 
welching and shosvfng up unee- 
pcctedly). the higher prevalence 
estimates m the Hationat inilmetc 
Partner and Sexual VkMhce Survey 
nsay Urgety be due to the Indu- 
Sion of stalking lactlci related to 
newer techrsologies <e.g, periMtent 
cell pirone textkig) that did not 
exbl as a stalkirsg modality when 
some of Ihe previous studies were 
conducted. Cell phene ownership 
has grown tremendously In the 
Uu several years. Furthermore, 
advancements In wireleu tech* 
noiogy have led to Iniamet access 
that h no longer dependent upon 
the use of home or busirsess 
lomputers Fm many people, 
these technologtes provide groatei 
convenience and easier acces- 
siblMiy to others; howevec this 
growth m lecitnology may have 
atso IrKreased the ease of engaging 
m certain iiaikkig behavlori- 

The prevalence estimates for 
intimate partner ytolence reported 
here alse differ from those reposed 
in other iimiiar national surveys. 
The estimates are higher for both 
men and women, but pariiculady 
for physical violence vKtknlzation 
of men, In addition to the previ- 
ously memlorwd changes related 
to the measurement of stalking 
and sexual violence, which are 
components of Intimate partner 
violence, another key factor may 
acrount for the ddfetenccs m 
prevalence estimates. Specifically, 
seme previous national surveys 
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^MkvC Uked re^iondenti lo <d«nli(y 
wheih€t 1t>ey h«ve f xppftcnred 
pKyvcal vMlencebyany prrp«- 
tratot. and then retpondents ara 
tubuqutntty atkcd whether 
the perpetrator vm| eh IrttlrtUtC 
penner. By cuntrasi mponderm in 
the NetkMiel Imimete Partner and 
Sexual VtolerKC Survey are athed 
whether they have tmpeflerKed 
phystcaUy violertt acn specifically 
tiy a romantic nr teaual partner. 

This drflereocc may tiave Increated 
•epcHttng by (bcuilng responderus 
ort inttmatP partner violence 
ipectficaNy rather than pftyitcaify 
vtolem acn that may have been 
perpetrated by others, such as 
itr angers and acquaintances. This 
may particularty be true for men as 
they ate mote likely to have experi* 
tTHCd physical vtoience outsWe the 
cortiext of an intimate felalioisihlp 
iK'ug. Dahiberg. Mercy, Ztn. & 
Lozana2003) 

Limitations 

The findings of ihh report are 
subject to a number of limhaiions. 
Random digit dia) telephorw 
surveys lace two major Issues that 
have the potential tu affect the 
lepieseniativeneu of the sample 
popuUiton. This IrscUrdes dechniitg 
response ratet artd an Incteashsg 
numbei of households wtihout 
landiirte letephones (Peylchev, 
Carley-Baxter. & QIacii, 20t I). While 
the overall response rate for the 
SOlONational ihUrnate Partner 
and Sexual Viotersce Survey was 
rclattvety low, the cooperation 
rate was htgh A number of efforts 
were aha made hi mitigate the 
potential for non^e^ionse and 
non coverage bias. These inciude 
a non'fesponse followup in 
which randomly selected non- 
lesponders were re-contacted 
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and offered an Increased Incentive 
for participation, in addition, 
the inctusion of a cell-phone 
component provided itscreated 
coverage of a growing population 
that would have otherwise been 
excluded. The cell-phorse only 
DopuUilon rends to be young, 
low Income, and compilied of 
raclal/elhrslc rnlnorlties (Peytehev. 
Carky Baxter, & Black. 201 1 f. 
Importaistly, these demographic 
groups have higher prevalence 
of sexual violence stalking, and 
Milmate partner violence. 

Foilow-up quntions were designed 
to reOxci the vsctimls expenence 
with each perpetrator across the 
victlmn flfelkne. There are several 
limitations assoctated with how 
these questions were asked, Tirsi. 
respofvdents were asked about the 
trinpact from any of the vielerKe 
inflicted by each perpetrator. 
Therefore, M Is not possible to 
evamlne the Hnpact of speclhc 
violent behaviors. Howevei, 
resulfs from the cognltfve testing 
ptoceis for the National Iniimatr 
Partner and Sexual Vioionce 
Survey suggested that victims who 
experlerKed multiple forms of 
vioience With a perpetrator would 
have a tfifhLUlt ilmedlstingulshlng 
which type of violence from that 
perpeiratot resulted m a partkular 
type of impact. Second, because 
we used victims' reports of the age 
arsd relatlomhip at the time any 
violence started wKh each perpe- 
trator it was rtot always possible 
Ip assess the age or relationthip at 
the time ^lectfk types of Vi ofeni 
behavior oouried Based on the 
data we have about the relation- 
ship at the first vktimttation arsd 
last vlctimlzatioa we estimate that 
lesa than 3% of perpeuatort had 
a relationship wtth the victim that 


clianged caiegoMcsover lime Je.g., 
from acQualnlance To intimate 
partnerl. All of the estimates in 
this report reflect the telaiionihip 
at the lirrre the peipeiiaior Ant 
committad any vmience agamti 
the victim 

Even though the National intimate 
Partner and Sexual Violence 
Survey captures a full rarvge of 
viciiniiyaiion experiences, the 
estimates reported here arc llkefy 
to underestimate the prevalence 
of sexual violence, stalking, and 
intlrrsate parttser vluter>ce for a 
number of reasons. These Irrcluds: 

1 1 potential respondents that 
are currently involved In violem 
f elatlonshtps may not partkipate 
In the survey or fully disclose the 
violence they are experiencing 
because of concern for their safety, 
2) although the survey gathers 
Information on a wide range of 
victimuationv rt isrsoi feaubie 
to rrseasurc aN of the violem 
behaviors that may have been 
experienced; 31 given the sensitive 
nature of these types of violence 
It is likely that tome respondents 
who had been vlelilntf^ did not 
feel comkrUble participating or 
dkt not leel comfortable leporimg 
their experiences because of tr»e 
social stlgrrsa associated wMh 
being a victim of these forms of 
violence; 4J airhough poteru tally 
mitigated fay the use of a cell- 
phone sample. RDO surveys may 
not capture populations living in 
InsUtuiloni ff.g.. prisons, nursing 
homes, military bases, college 
dormitories), or those who may be 
livirtg Irt shelters, or homeless and 
transient; and 3) It Is possible (hat 
some respondents forget about 
violence erperiences that weie lets 
severe m nature or that occuned 
long ago. 
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In Addirlon to tite possible causes 
of undcfestImMien of (he preva- 
lence. K Is Important (oconMlar 
the Itmlutions of self report dau 
and ttwK enori In recall or rekic- 
tarKe fo olsam spedfit types of 
vtolence or perpetrators rttigtit 
Hnpect the accuracy of estimates 
in unpredictable ways artd M ■ 
manner that could potentially vary 
across subgroups of vScttans 
by age or sex). Also the reader 
Is cautioned agairvst making 


comparisons Kross groufM or 
aaoss states because apparent 
variation m estimates might not 
reflect statistically meanktgM 
dlfferersces. Even with these Hmlta* 
tMns, popolatkm-based surveys 
that collect information directty 
from victims lentain one of the 
most impoftarri sources of data 
on sexual violence. staMdng, af>d 
intimate partner vtotence. parflcu- 
lailyfbrcapturlng victimization 
expertencet that are rot likely to 


come to the attention ot pofice. 
that may not be censldened a 
crime by vicilms, or do not require 
treatment by a health providec 
Population-based surveys that ate 
carefully conducted, wKh well- 
trained Interviewers who are able 
to buNd rapport and trust with 
parucipams. ire rsieniui to the 
coHectJon of valid data and the 
weH-bHng of respondents. 
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forms of violence moy perpetuate 
belleh that the»e befuvto«% are 
accepuMi* H tt Important for *11 
iecton of society to woclr together 
ai fMft of arty effort to end settiMi 
violence stalking, and Intimate 
partner vtoience. bol h to change 
rtotmf. attitudes, and beUefs, as 
well as support women and men m 
rejecting violence. 

Another ptategy involvM engagmg 
bystanders to change tocMl norms 
and intervene before viulenee 
occurs In mony sRuatlons. there 
are a variety of opportunities and 
nurnerout people who can choose 
Co step fotwaid and derrtonstrate 
that violence will not be tolerated 
within the community. For Instance, 
bystanders may speak out against 
beliefs, attitudes, and behavton 
that support or condone seural 
vtolertce, stalking, and intimate 
partner vfolence - such as media 
portrayals that glamortte violence 
- and change the perceptions of 
these social norms In their peer 
greupts. schools, aitd communines. 

Ensure Appropriate 
Response 

An emphasb on primary pteven - 
tion is essential for reducing the 
vtoferree-retated health burden in 
the long term, However, secorsdaty 
and tertiary pievention progtarru 
and services are also necessary foi 
mitigating the more immediate 
cmueguences of violence. These 
programs and services ate valuable 
for treating and reducing the 
sequelae and seventy of vtofonce 
and for Intervening In the cycle of 
violence. Sexual violence.stalldng, 
and Intimate partner violeiKe 
are often tcpetnnv ano can recur 


over long lime penods Several 
strategic foci for the secoreJary 
and tertiary prewniion of vtoiersce 
have emerged from the existing 
knowledge base. 

Provide Survivors with 
Coordinated Services and 
Develop a System of Care 
to Ensure Healing and 
Prevent The Recurrence of 
Victimization 
The effects of sexual violence, 
stalking, and intimate partner 
violence on survivors and ccimmu* 
nipes are profiiond. For example, 
Hirvlvors of sexual vfolence are 
at • higher risk for a number 
of physical and mrrtlai health 
problems and other adverse We 
eventi including further vlrtlm- 
iiation. The health care sysiem'i 
response must be strengthened 
and better roordfoated irx sexual 
vfolerrce, stalkitig, and mitntate 
partner violence survWois to help 
navigate the health care system 
and access needed servleef atsd 
resources tn the short and long 
term. For Instance, more physiclarss 
and other health care profes- 
sionals need training on fnrensic 
and patient care issues related to 
sexuat violence. The health care 
response can be enhanced— ^nd 
survtvort can be better served -if 
more provider s are equipped 
with the speoAc knowledge and 
sbllls rtecessary to provide good 
forensic medical care, direction, 
supefvtsiors, and leadership as wed 
as provide tespcctfol. sensitive 
care and guidance to survivors. 
Education and training should 
be targeted specifirally to stake- 
holders who tnay be Irwolved In 
Sexual Assault Response Teams 
(SAPfsk as thne hrst respomlers 


aet the tone for the vktim i experi- 
ence In the cilminal juspce, heahh 
caie. and legal systems. 

It p also Important that health 
professionals be alert to the signs 
and symptoms of sexual vfolence 
and iniirnate partner vrpience 
at rnitlat, folk^up, and annual 
visits. When signs and symptoms 
of violence are present, i| should 
be required that an appropriate 
history Is taken, assessment of 
symptoms b corsducted, and 
appropriate treatment, counsebisg, 
proteetton referrals, and folfowntp 
care ate provided. A recent icport 
by the institute for kfodkine (lOM. 
201 1 1 also called upon the U5. 
Department of I laalih and Human 
Services to require coverage for 
Kreenlng and counseling for 
all women and adolescent girk 
for inierpeisortai and domeiiic 
violence as a pievenllve servlLC m 
health InsuratKe plaru. The tOM 
recommends that these •ervires be 
carried out in A cuHuraily sensitive 
and supportive maniser as part 
of women's preventive services 
without charging a co-payment. 

CO insurance or a deductible. 

Eruure Access to Services 
and Resources 
tt h also critically important to 
ensure legal, houslisg. mental 
health, and other services and 
resources arc available arwl 
accessfole to survivors. Creating 
a resource environment that H 
safe artd wltere confidentiality h 
mainteincd should be a priority. 
This can be particularly challenging 
In rural areas given potentuilly 
long dHtances to resources and 
irtreais to confidentiaRiy] however, 
acms to aptKDpdale tervKvs 
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ar»d niiiniaining conMentialHy 
arc critical bot^ fe« response to 
violent « well as recovery for tbf 
survivor. 

One ni«te9y lo improve access 
iic»tourted, mulii Oisopiinary 
service centers ttul inJude mental 
hraltK Icgat, ecunomK. hcwslng 
anej other rdeti^ tcrvlcct for 
survivors. H ia also imporum that 
servKes are ^leclfically designed to 
meet the needs of a wide range of 
different populaiiont ssrdt as taens. 
older adults, men. gay, lesbian, 
blteaual. and transgendered people 

Hold Perpetrators 
Accountable 

Incidents of seiuai vrolerKe. 
staPking. and intimate partner 
Violence are underreported 
at crimes In the United States. 
Survivors may be reluctant to 
disclose their victlmuailon— 
whether to law enforcement or to 
famUy and fiiendS'^-for a varkty 
uf reasons including shame embae 
rafsrneni, fear of ndidMilion from 
pcipetrators. or a beltef that they 
may not receive support from 
law ersforcement Laws may aho 
not be enforced adequately or 
conustentfy, and peipetraiori may 
became more dangerous aher 
ilwif victims report these crimea^ 
Understanding that there are 
many reasons why vicllms delay 
or avoid reporting Is a prereguishe 
for developing better forms of 
vngagensent and support for 
vtcbms aivd thus hokfing perpetra- 
tors more accountable foi theli 
crimes Although survivors may 
understandably decide not to 
report Immediately, if ai all. they 
should receive in^^alion from 
advocates, health care personnel. 
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law mforcement. and others so 
they can make the decition that ii 
benforUtem. 

Some communities hevo devel- 
oped highly trained, coordinated 
teams with evpenise related to 
sexual vioierKe vKiimuation. 
stafking. and intimate partner 
vlolerKe and can provide campas- 
tienatc informed resportses. 

These ar>d otM r*flofU aimed 
at enhancing training within the 
criminal fusttce system can fadH* 
latc reporting, provide suivtvois 
with the suppisri they need, and 
ensure that perpetrators are hdd 
accountable for their almes. 

Support Efforts Based 
on Strong Research 
and Data 

AcUons need to be supported by 
a strong foundation of data and 
resMTCh. Data are necessary to set 
prlorttles, guide the development of 
interventtofu. programs and pohcliB. 
and monitor progress. Rnearch U 
necessary to Identify rww trends 
m violence as wcH as Kratvgies for 
pieventlen arsd intervenhon. 

Implement Strong Data 
Systems for Monitoring and 
Evaluation 

Improved data coltenion and 
monitoring is needed to better 
understand the prevalerscf of and 
uersds In sexual violence. stalUng, 
arsd intimate partrter violence at 
the local, stale and national levels: 
to provide tnfotmarion on which 
fO base the dcveloprnent artd 
evaluation of prevention and Inter- 
verttion progiams; and to monitor 
and measure the effectivenasi of 
prevention efforts. Partlnilarfywiin 


regard to perpetration. Innoveilvr 
methods are needed to Improve 
reporting when using survey 
methods Uhimataly. enahlHhuig 
cost -efficient and timely surveit 
lance systems for alt states, by 
using consistent definitions a/uf 
uniform survey methods, wiN assbi 
states by providing pollcymaKers 
much tseeded infermatkm for 
mhartemg prevenilon efforu at the 
state level. The Maliottal Intimate 
Partner and $e«ual Violence Survey 
b a ma|or step forward (e Rll this 
data gap. 

Identify Ways to Prevent 
First-TImo Perpetration of 
Sexual Violence, Stalking, and 
intimate Partner VIolanco 
Addtnusal nnearch Is needed 
to develop and evaluate sirate* 
giestocffecttvely prevent ilie 
first lime perpetration of tevual 
Violence, stalking, and Intimate 
partner vlolerKe. Thts IrKtudes 
research that addresses the social 
arvd Konomre condiiiom Such m 
powrtybscalsm, and other forms of 
divcnmirutlon ar«d social evchisiorv 
that increase risk for perpet»atlon 
and Wcilmicahon. Such research 
will coittplirmeni efforts focused un 
preventing Initial vkUmtiairon and 
tha recurrence of victim tzatlon 

Research examining risk arKl 
pforective factors, htduding 
Inequities m the distribution of ano 
access to resources and opportuni- 
ties and their IrtterKtlons at all 
levels of the social ecology Is key to 
urtderstanding how perpetration 
of vkrtence develops and to detet- 
rTui>e the opbmal times, settings, 
and strategies for preventing 
sexual vtotence. stalking, and 
Intimate partrwr vlofence. 
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Oocumcntlng oragnm cons and 
cost'cffectlvenesv Mfien tfspro- 
pfIaK. will help practitioners and 
pollcymakm understand how to 
best use resources to Implemem 
effective programs. It Is equally 
Important to monitor strategies 
beirsg used by The Aelit to Identify 
and rtgorotisly evaluate these 
approaches and document the 
value of efforts underway As 
eff^tive strategies are identlAed. 
research eximlrvlng how to best 
dtoieminate, implerTtent, and 
adapt evidencc-baied prevention 
strategies, will bccorrtc Irtcrcas* 
ingly Important. 


Conclusion 
Much progress has been made 
m vkslersce prtvenllort. There is 
strong reason to believe that the 
application of effective strata* 
gies combined with the capaelry 
to implemerrt them wHI make a 
difference The lessons already 
learned during public heetth'i 
short experience with violence 
prevention are conslnent with 
those from pubHc health's rnuch 
longer ei^erlence with the 
prevention of Infectious artd 
chronic diseases. Sexual violence, 
stalking and Inilmate partner 
vtolertcc can be prevented wtih 
data driven, coilaborattvc action. 
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Appendix B: Technical Note 


Sampling Strategy 

NiSVS employe $ dctsHratne. 
tiratihed random digll tnaJ (RDD) 
umplir >9 dMign. with cantinuout 
data coliKtion The cell phono- 
only popuUtion has been 9 ioWln 4 
^ a rate □( appioumateV two 
peitenta^e potnu per year in recent 
yean. A> of the Aim halfoTTOIOL 
one In tout adults tn rtieUS. lived 
In a household whh a ceM phone 
thil no lanollne rceH phene-only* 
households), based on the National 
Health Mtwiew Survey (filumberg 
A Luke 2010) To meet the 
chaltengei of rlsmg norveoverage 
rates w U S. landtine-based 
lelephotw surveyv NISVS Imple- 
mented a dual-frame desigrt where 
both landKne ar>d cell phone frames 
were sampled sinruiltaneotaly 

Uil AuHtrdlandUneF<am*. 

The larutline sampling frame 
was compnsed of hundred- 
banks of telophorw numbers 
where each bank had ai (east 
one known listed residential 
number A hundred-bank <t the 
too letephone nunsbers that 
aie genemed by Axing the 
Ant pighi digits of a telephone 
number and changing the last 
two digits ie,^ (800) SSS-SSXX). 
Known business numbers were 
eitrluded from the frame in 
addition, norr-worklng numbers 
were lemosed after sample 
selection through saeening. 

Ceitf'AftonerMme.theceli phone 
frame conststed of phorse 
numbm lis telephone banks 


kkntifted os active and currently 
in use (or cell phones. At the 
time the sample was drawn 
arsd at the time of thh rirpiSiti 
chrectory lisUngt of cell phone 
ftumbers were not avaKabki 
Thus. Iht-awsted Ktetntng was 
not possible. 

VmtAiaiion (ot kiare^ewf 
Erbmonn, NISVS has the dual 
Obyectlves of providing ruiltonal 
and vtate-levsri eMtmales A sample 
design eptimued for national 
estirrutes would use proportionate 
allocatkKt across states (lesuking 
In a sample sue In each state that Ik 
iiroportKsnare to the adult poputa- 
licm m that slate), whereat a design 
optimized for providing stable 
sUle-teinH estvnales might allocaie 
the sample approximately cquaRy 
across stales. Considering these 
competing objectives NiSVS survey 
samples were stratrAed by state, 
balancing betweert stable state 
Irvef mtimaies and weighi variation 
loi the national estimates from 
oversampling of smaller states. 

WiihJn-MouxeMdSekttiOf* Exh 
state sample mcluded both 
landllnc artd celt phone sarrsptes. 
When rexlUng a household in the 
landUfte sample, the >rstervtewcr 
asked about the number of mal& 
and females living m the house- 
hold. In a oncsidulT household. Ihe 
aduh wasauiomaticatiy selected 
to participate. In households with 
rmly two adults, the person on the 
phone or the other adult In Ihe 
household was randomly selecied. 
When there were mere than two 


adults in the household, the adult 
with the most leceni birthday was 
selected. This within-hoosehold 
selection has been found to be less 
likely to lead to overrepresentation 
of lemales in the pool of lespon 
dents compared to us<ng only the 
most recent birthday method for 
aR households with more than one 
adult Ifhzzo, Brick. & Park. 2004). 
Because cell phones are personal 
use devices, the person answering 
(he cell phone was selected as the 
respondent, A vitgfble. 

Nunrnporrse Pfiase. To increase 
participation. NtSVSwas adminis- 
tered as a two-phase survey. Phase 
One was the mam data collection 
phase. Aespondenis In ihe first 
phase were offered on incentive ot 
^10 to participate m the tufvey. A 
random subsampte ofnonretpon 
dents from tlie Arst phase was 
selected during Phase Two. with 
Ihe goal of reduerng nori-respense 
and rtoft-response bias. The second 
pliase tnckided a subnantialfy 
higher incentive ($40) to further 
encourage participation. 

Olhet yamples. in addltim to the 
general populatiori sample, samples 
were drawn from two additional 
poputat ions: 1 ) a separate targeted 
sample of persons of American 
Indian or Alaska Native elhniciiy, 
and 2} a random sarnple of fernaSe 
active duty tniKrary arsd female 
spouses of active duty mflitaiy. 

Data from these two acMlIonal 
samples are not presemed In this 
initial report but will be described «n 
future publicatktns. 
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Sample Distributions 
and Demographic 
Characteristics 

from J^mMrv 72. 20t0 tbnmgh 
Dconnber 31, 20l0ia tootof 
301^81 trtephoncnk»mbe<>w«'P 
Mmpicd or thoK. 3l^we<* 
Ineligible (buitnets or nonworking 
(eiepbonenumbersX S3H were or 
iinknawn«ilg4jillty,«nd iSHwert 
eltglble riom Itie 31,241 eligible 
houseboWs (Including eligible 
norviruerwws suctiMreluMb and 

break-offU » total ¥ I WM^adwlU 
were interviewed nation«0y.1hlt 
iiKludes 16,597 completed and 
f .542 DMtally completed intervlewi. 

roi comparbon lo (be Uiiifed States 
poputstion, dvrnogiaphic charac* 
tenitics ol the iHecllon vidgMiid 
landiine and cetl phone samples. 

The post snatilied comtWncd 
samples, arid the United States 
pepubtien ts IfKluded betow. 
CotHinent wlihothet studies, the 
lartdtineartd cell pltone samples 
yieU diffetent demographic dlsiti- 
butlons. When combinedt these 
samples complement each other 
ar^ piovide estimates that mo*c 
closely approximate the U.S popu- 
lation dhtribiRion 

Combined post straiihed estimates 
are pteseniad for the demographic 
variables used In weighting lo ilkis- 
irate how distributions are further 
adjusted to match the popula- 
tion distrlbutionv In addition, 
demographic variables that were 
not used in weighting feducatton, 
martial status and household 
Incomel are mduded in the table 
at a further comparison between 
the sample popwiaucm ai>d the U5 
population. The sample popub 
tlon. when cernpared to the US. 
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populallotr. had higher levels of 
educatloa • letgcr percentage of 
never married resporsdems, (ewer 
reipondents who were curierTtly 
married, and a higher percentage 
of respondents wAh lower house- 
hold Income- 

Response Rate 

The overall wcrghred respome 
rate for the 2010 data coUeclion 
for NtSVS rartged from 27.9% 
to 33.6%. The computation of 
the weighted response rate 
reflects the stratibed, two-phase, 
dual-frame survey design used 
in NtSVS. and accounts for the 
disproporiiorsate campling across 
states, combmed response rales 
from Phases One andTwp and 
combirsed response rates resulilrKi 
from the two sampling frames 

The dhproportlenatc sampling to 
maNimiae the stabilKy of staie- 
tevei estimates was taken into 
arcount by weighting each cate 
with the Irwerse of (he state- 
levH pmbabitUy of selection. 

Using the weighted case counts, 
the Amerkan Association for 
Pubfic Opirslon fleseerch (AAPOft] 
Resportse Rate 4 (AAPOR. 201 1) 
was computed separately for 
each combination of sample and 
phase In the formuia bekrw, P 
and I denote partial aryl complete 
Interviews, respectively. Cases 
such as a non-worfcing number, 
beeper/pager, mobile phorse. 
rnedem/TaK, pay phone/blocked 
number business, group quartets, 
and ncm-residencc were coded 
as mdlgible (lE). Non-interviewed 
cases from households wtih at 
least one adult were coded at 
ehgibie non interviews IR, NC 
and 01. All remaining cases were 
coded as non-tntervlews wdh 


wrrknown elig'ibHily (UH and UO). 
Ari (ligibinty rate (e) was computed 
by tflvldlrrg the riunrbet of cases 
known as eligible (I, P, R. NC.and 
O) by rhe sum of the numbers 
of cases known as eligible and 
ineligible (lE).Thls factor was then 
applied to the cases with urrhnown 
eligtbifity In the denomtnaior. This 
was computed separately for the 
landline and cell phone samples, 
and by phase 


(kRIr-lll-tNC-fOMUHt-UO) 

The response rates from the 
two phases arc combined by 
computing the complement of the 
product of the norvresporue rates 
In each phase. Thii pegwivaleni 
10 the Phase Ortc response rate 
plus the pioduci of the Phase One 
non-rnponse rate arxi the Phase 
fwe response rate 

The two combined-phase (espersse 
rates frorn (he landHne and cell 
phone samples were combined 
into a single eiSirrsate by wergitt log 
them to thdi respective propen- 
tioFu In the population based on 
tlie NaQonaj Health Interview 
Survey (BHrrnberg and luke. 20101. 

The range In theoverall response 
rates reRects dIffererKesin how 
the proportion of the unknowns 
that are eligible is estimated (t). 
The 27.5% is ars estimate of the 
prupoiiion of the unkrtowns 
that are eligibie based or* the 
information Idemi^ed by inter- 
viewers when calling numbers. 
The upper estimate (33.6%| also 
includes Information from the 
prescreening process. 
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Cooperation Rate Weighting Procedures 

It Is increasingly difficuh to have Weight Components 
actual contact with pnientul To generate estimates represertta- 

sTucty partictpants because ol live of the US. aduh populatloa 

the tocieased use of answenng weights rejecting sampling 
machines callct ID. caU Hftetiing, leaiuies. non-response; cover age, 
and privacy monitors, riowever. and sampling vailabiiliy were 
these telepltone numhers aie part developed hv analyses There atr 

□I the dcnammatoi m caleuiatlng several rrsaln weigN components 
a response rale An allernalive contributing to the Anal sampUrtg 

mcasun*. the cooperaiton rate. weights, selection, multipikity, 

relteclS the pronortlnn who agreed non-response, and post-Ctndlflta' 
to participate mthe tnwrvlew ttoaThe selection weight accounts 
arrsofsg those who svere contacted Ipr drfferenr umpimg rates across 
and determined to be eligible. states, tfsc varying selection prota- 
The coopeiacion rate foi the 2010 abrlhies in the larsdKnc and in 
NI5VS data collection h based the cell phone fransesi. the withits 
on the AAK3P coupvtaiion rate household probability of selection, 
foinsuia 4 tCOOPd) This coopera and the (ubumpling of non* 
lion rate h cakutiied as the sum respondents in Phase TWo of data 

of complete plus partial mterviews coHectlon The muitiplKHy weight 
divided by the sum of complete cofTsporteni tahes mto consider- 
miervlewi, partial interviews, and ation that sorrse sample members 
tson-lnierviewt ihai invohie the had both landlme ar>d cell phone 
Klerdlficaton of and contaa wdh servkeL thereby havirsg multiplr 
an iHigliile respondent irefusai and chances of entering the survey, 
iweak-off ) Th# non-retponse weight accounts 

for the variation in response 

The coooeratlon rate lorrrsula 4 rates wlthm the selected semplt 
defines those Irsdividuals who were Finally, the post-stratlhcation 
unable lodo an imervlew as abe weight adjusts the product of the 
Incapable of cooperating and they seleetioa muhlplicity. and non- 

are ekcUrded from cite denomi- response weights to rnateh fl>i 
nafoc The AAPOR cooperaiion rate stopuUtlon dhtributlorton main 
formula 4 is; demographic characteristics This 

Is ■ccomplrshed using benchmark 

COOf I r counu from certsus projections 

locoireo for both coverage and 
non response, which allows the 

The weighted coopeiation rate for landllne and celt phone samples to 
(he 2010 NISVS dau colleciian was be merged together. 

B 1 .J% . In short, orsce conuct was 

made and eligibility determined, Tsvo main sets of weigtiis were 
the majority of (espondcws chose computed for the analysts of NftVS 
to participate in the interview. data. Applying the same principles 

In constructing the various winghi 
nortsponernsw one set of weights 
<,vefe computed for all partial and 
t omplete interviews, while another 


set weights were computed tor 
ihecomplete Interviews only An 
interview Is defined as'compfrte" 
if the responders completed the 
screening, demegiaphlc. grrteial 
health gtJestlons. and all questions 
ors aN Five sets of violence viciimiea 
tlon. as applicable. An interview b 
defined as 'partial' if tite respon- 
dent completed the screenirsg. 
demographic and general health 
questions and at least all queitions 
nn the hist set of violence vklim- 
Izatlon (psychological aggression) 

Application of Weights 
The estlrrsates presented m th» 
report are based on complete Inter- 
views and, therefore, use the set of 
weights for complete intcrvnrwi. 

Mid-Year Changes to 
the Survey Instrument 

Mlnoi rhanges to skip patterns 
were implememed in the third and 

louTih quarters of 20iQ to improve 
data collection, decrease repeti- 
tiveness and Increase efhcierKy. 
Changes include: 

• Respondents who reported 
evpericncing or«r psychologically 
aggtessive behavmr orw Pme 
(fo« example, being called a 
nameoiK time) without any 
other form of violince by the 
same perpetrator no longer 
rKeived The general follow up 
questions about tfat perpetrator 
(e.g. injury, absence from work/ 
sef^L need for rrsedical care or 
Other services). This change does 
not aflert the data in thts report 
because these respondenu 
art situ included m the overall 
prevsterKe estimates for 
psychological aggre$slari,thH 
change also does nut abect the 
estrmaiei m the unpacl seaion 
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beuu»e ihoM MtpMis 
asieucd for mpondcnis who 
had fwer lenced tape, staikkig 
or phyitcil violence tndfvMuah 
who reported ordy experierKing 
psychological aggression were 
not Included M these estlmetcs- 
• A ship pattern etror allowed 
foHow^s on individuals who 
only ekperienced one stalhtog 
tacUc one Urne, will) no other 
vtolence.This error was corrected 
because this does not rneet the 
definition of slanting. This change 
does not affect the prevalence of 
staMtirtg because such cases were 
appropriately evetuded. 

Data Collection and 
Security 

In art effort to reduce respondent 
burden arut coding errors, and 
to Increase efhclcncyk the survey 
instrumerU was programmed as 
a cornpuiet -assisted telephone 


lha Matlonai Imlmata Partner and Sowal WBlcrtce Smvav ] >Ulu SianriMcy t IDS 


interview (CAT1I usirtg the Blaise 
software package. The CAT1 system 
Includes the actual Interview 
program (tndudirrg the question 
teat response options, imervtewer 
instructions, and Intervfewei 
probes). The CATI^ data quality 
and cerurol program mcluded skip 
patterns, rotations, range checks 
and other on One corulstency 
checks and procedures duimg 
the IhWfvtew. assurtng that only 
relevant and applicable questiont 
were asked of each respemdent. 
Data collection and data entty 
occur simultaneously wKh the 
CAT1 data entry system. The qualMy 
of the data was also Irtsproved 
through the ability ot dw CAT1 
system to automat tcaify detect 
enors. Data were extracted and 
analyzed directly from the system 
using existing statistical packages. 

Several steps were taken 
throughout the data colleciion 
period to ensuie that no 


respondent identifying informalkm 
wav linked to survey data. Before 
data coNenlon began, lead letters 
were sent 10 all potential landline 
respondents for whom a telephone 
number and an address couM be 
matched The address files used 
to send the lead letters were 
destroyed and were not linked to 
survey resporsies. Addttlonalfy. RTI^ 
CATI system mcluded a compart- 
menlaliaed data structure, bt which 
persorialfy tdenltfylng Infbrmalton 
was mamtainod separately horn 
the actual questionnaire resportves. 
further, all Identifying Information 
WM destroyed, once the interview 
wascempiMea 

Data were collected coniinueusly 
to allcrw for the optimal tinting of 
the release o' samples, the size 
of the umptes. and the sample 
aHocJtwn Kposs frames based on 
the latest landltrse and cell phone 
household data at well as Intervrew 
outcomes m previous quarters. 
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Appendix C: Victimization Questions 


Sexual Violence 


Hiw nuny pnglc have CMT. 

• flq)owdlhthKaeilMrpiroteyMt,flaM)W^amEttftBicdlnfnMoryBi) 


• wade yoo>howyeMtM«Ml body parts to Oweiifctieiiifter, we aie arty attepabocilWnpi 
ttM you dUnt wan to hippfo. 


* made you tool at O' participate a sccadtAottivaerinf 

Ho» many people have cw. , . 

• haaaedyoivdaryqo were inapubti piagaiaweyihaiifwoe JOB leeianule? 

• BwdyoubaiaaealwoyTlinwabetweireonlyaiBnplftoutthUiythaeyOBOMDlwiWtfl 
happen 

• fsfldMeipribhcdyeefsesu^bidy parts? 

WIM |(«u were druni. hiph. Aunti or 
pawdwR «id laubk iscaMfflL how 

• hadva|Wsa«Wiyea7lrva4inlM)'.wR>unOiai{int(MlranMiiorboyp«lhl(pMltM 
youi «a^ in male a woman or pM made yoa put yw poih ht her vaghul? 

iRMy people iw... 

• III miac) made you perform aiuliP.n>ea6n»B they made you put yowpaatlteoPielr 
aniB? 


• made you iKciKaBal so. mnaq they pBi Mr penhiHlo your anus? 

• madeyoaperlraealsei.mcBnlngthjlth(ypulMrptAltiiiyotfinooA«madeyou 
penetme Mr vapu or aous witfi your nMifJ 


• made you weave art set, meanlnq that they pat their moth on yoor Id male: peBlt|(lHemalr: 
«a9iMlainus? 

Haw many people have rmuied ph>M 
tote or Onao to physically lyrm pM n 
niheyw... 

• haeeoafhuitB? 

• (dwk) perianal so? 

« fctavianalso? 

• makeyaupeyfomerilsn? 

• nudeyottnceMaalsa? 

• putMrflnofn«aneb(eaoiyDur{idfnile;vi#wa|aivi7 

•How many people have ever load pliyOal 
tone ar Bwcab rfphytical hann a, , . 

• ldmaic)irytomal«youhavcva9WlKi(wahthm.MsaMnothicip(a7 

• iiyiohive[lfemalr»gMaalaiialsRiiMiyoa.hBlwidUflot|tappen7 

•How nuny people have yoo hid vapeul. 
oral, «inal lo ««h aher they pitowtd 

• delii9lIi)9sBctfilnpyeullcs.madii9pre(aKitiwMlMhtvtlheyiairwwa«ieilrar, 
thnitening to end yoa cUtteoshlp, a threatening to spnad rumoo about yw? 

»•by.,. 

• weamgyeodovmbyiepeatedlyailhigfDrio.vshewbigiheyiveiektflhappy? 

• usln9Mrau6Mitiy«eriie«.foraaiipae.yourbeeayDurMCh(r? 
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Sulking Tactics 

fCtpW it«lr im- . 


Expressive Aggression 

Nm» fUBr I** nniBOc or mu) 


Coercive Corrtrol_ 

Niwr iMoy of )0V mnuntH or icwil 
pormRSMaerwT 


• MiiMafioHflwfdywtromidittoncf.orwifdOTIiotwnKoMrTWif^mr.fJrrtrro or^n 

l^loM pMOminq kyotwH 

• j0PM(n(dyM«tta«ttdt«iiftea.UKHMy««homr.workptK(.«trti9dwhwiypue*^ 
WfltttHMttlrtflUO? 

• MwirtyroipcMfttilytfmlffitfl^ltemCdtyMioAni’ 

> iiiNMtatBfBurhawe>ui«M)MMngitavJr»ywbyle»ir»9youlnnw(lir)rh*dNrn 

• kh)wuiwiMMdnwmM?ftaii>cluJMigtin»Mfmou*9w 

• modruMiRlrdpkorwcaliieiKcritBiiKjtidniufi^ 

• HtayoomMM8niHnuritmnw9(iMVfflmtw«9nihnughw»MtoTMrUyS|Me 
arlKotieek? 

• lfftywunh.lftim,ltowm,orpre<fmwtwnth<vknrwi«uiMn1«wnnraini> 

• juid«y angry imDdtimr in iwoythMiHmdiUngeratiii 

• taldTOuttM)0«iMrtilaifr,ifktoK.arno(9eodMog9hi 
■ uMywnmeli*ug)y.<Kaaiy.«ttiipRl? 

• ■MM.hinSiMLermjdelMofyeuinlivilolettttnr 

• tsMynltuinoMWfiMiiroiMwinlyw^ 

• MdlotwdywinntOfngoiuilUfigtDyourlMertffiandil 

• nudFdccMsaifatiioulhatWMuMUrtbmywnBnult.iBiliotIwdMhnymiwilr.eing' 

you Ml « tfee fntads ycu kw? 

• ttpitndofyookydtfiMndHgtDiMWMhmyMweriondiiMMywwrridolng} 

• ngtdotfnwteydTysKtfytuireyn? 

• tBNie(wdulwihlmortiefSrita<<mm«HMfi«r«iiNe«rOH'w«y|»F4«wlrTwf 

> ihrNtmdtBhuftiprtortfMMtcnFduukciprtfwy^yw^ 

• livNtcncdts hurt tonomr yen 

• huiMiKiMyoaktvf 

• UlaopltuMIlhreMaMtBtikryourctMtBmiyfrDinyauf 

• lapcyMhvnlma^rtirhouBwlKniBJWiMHltogo? 

• Mptypi bon hiving manoy for jwmntMF 

• draoyodsonfttwgihtftinaiportwnioyDu' 

• uMtMftikVIanlhMyoaAMMontun^ 
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Control of Reproductive and Sexual Health _ _ 

MowiamyilimrramanKoisciual « a irauiriMtafrtyCMpfCOMmvitfcm you MaM watt »bKonH|K« 9 fiM;*l male: tried ts 

pirwntiMne. grtp<t9Mnt»hen)WidUBO(MmtirM«aU9K;R9ntm)a»MMitopy0vfitneon9birtfi 

ORtien 

• tifiMdlBeKaraidamNknfSUMKiedttwntovweot^ 

Physical Violence 

HowiuiyciyDWiMUMKMtfliual • tb|«td)wT 

•ramkmtw... . 

• MtyeuMiihaAHetMtMtfwighird? 

• ikMyHT 

• iwtjwfiypuMnf lataluk? 

• dvunedyeaifilmtvraatltiQl 

« mtdttNmymoyiMdiiaradlaQUniyib! 

• oeMcaym? 

• buiwdywonpurptner 

■ uHdebffraigufiflflyw} 
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Center) for Dite^se Control end Prevention 
Natlorul Center for Injury Preventk}r> and Control 
Divtiion of Violence Prevention 


4770 Buford Highway N£. M$-f64 
Atlanta. Georgta 30341 -3742 
www^dc.gov/violencepreventlon 



Ms. Chu. Well, as you know, the FBI’s definition of rape was re- 
vised in December of last year. This revision marked the first up- 
date to the Federal definition in nearly a century. Rape is now de- 
fined as any kind of penetration of another person regardless of 
gender without the victim’s consent. 

How has the Office of Violence Against Women responded to this 
long-awaited revision? 

Ms. Carbon. Thank you. Representative. We worked very closely 
with the FBI to institute this change and we were very proud that 
we were able to work with them in doing so. 
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We are in the process — the responsibility actually falls under the 
house of the FBI’s Criminal Justice Information Services Division 
there. We are working with them to design the manner in which 
this change can actually be implemented through their data sys- 
tems and will continue to work with them over the spring and into 
the summer. And then we will also be working with our technical 
assistance providers to give guidance to law enforcement and pros- 
ecutors and others about how to implement that change. But this 
was a change which we greatly welcomed and were very proud to 
be a part of 

Ms. Chu. Well, let me ask about immigrant victims. Many people 
believe that the immigrant victim provisions in VAWA in the reau- 
thorization bill are a toand new expansion, but in reality those pro- 
visions have been in VAWA since 1994. So I know that you have 
been implementing some of these, but I still feel like there are gaps 
in the service. Could you talk about what you are doing to address 
immigrant victims of sexual violence and what more could be done? 

Ms. Carbon. That is an excellent question. Thank you. 

All of our grant programs — most of our grant programs — serve 
immigrant women, and we want to do and we continue to train on 
the unique needs that immigrant women face. We have also en- 
couraged, through our solicitation process, that — and in fact, a par- 
ticular concern this year is that we want to make sure we are 
reaching underserved communities. In many of the reports that we 
receive of the evaluations of our programs, we find that immigrant 
women continue to be underserved. So we are asking our grantees 
to reach out to make sure that they are looking in their commu- 
nities, making their resources available to all women, immigrants 
included. So it is extremely important that we do so. 

We also do so from another angle, which is language access. 
Many immigrants come to this country and do not speak English 
or don’t speak it well, and we have worked very aggressively 
throughout the Department, not just our office, in ensuring that 
immigrant women can have all services in a language which they 
can understand so they can have full access to those services. If 
they walk into a courtroom and they don’t understand what is hap- 
pening and I or somebody else have not ensured that they have an 
interpreter, then I have not done my job. And we are asking our 
grantees to ensure that across the board as they do their job. 

Ms. Chu. And I would also like to ask about sexual assault. Most 
of the money from the Violence Against Women Act from the first 
decade was dedicated to domestic violence. However, sexual assault 
is, of course, equally important. So please share with us what your 
office is doing to address sexual violence. 

Ms. Carbon. We are ensuring that sexual violence is addressed 
in all of our grant programs where it is appropriate for them to be, 
but across the board. We also are instituting a number of different 
programs within the office, but in particular, you will be aware 
that the sexual assault services program, which Congress funded 
recently, is reaching communities across the country. We also have 
a special demonstration initiative looking at sexual assault, par- 
ticularly in rural and tribal communities, to shore up those re- 
sources and then develop best practices that we can spread across 
the country. But we are asking that all of the programs make sure 
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that they are serving victims of sexual assault, as well as victims 
of domestic violence, and we often find that there is a very signifi- 
cant overlap between the two. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The time of the gentlewoman has expired. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Carbon. Good morning. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you for being here. 

Director Carbon, last year I sent you a letter asking you some 
questions, and it is one page. And I have received from your office. 
Assistant Attorney General Ronald Welch, a five-page, single- 
spaced, looks like 3-point font response. And you answered all my 
questions. So I do not want to mislead anyone thinking that I am 
complaining about your response. You directly answered every 
question I had. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poe. Yes. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Does the gentleman want to put the re- 
sponse in the record? 

Mr. Poe. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Without objection. 

Mr. Poe. The letter and the response. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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IHiiieduic’s, ndudmg use of a gram ussessment too! through wb ih 0% Vt pii%rani specialists 
caretuilj and impattialU assess giant acts itics Ihcse tools allow OVVt to proattocli idcptih 
compbaiMc is-ues and work wiih grantees to resnhe theni before Iticj bcicti.. nrabk-iiis. 

1 1\ \k -ipjrcLi.ites IS much a.s aiijone the importance of using \\k A funds as ptiidcntlj 
as pi ssibic I .• aid t)\ Vt \ imdctstjiiding of the etfeefivencss ot \ \V* \ grants ll\ ft ims 
undertakcsi a signidtsml elloiS to unprint him iimeasures tiie woik of V \\\ A granues by 
dcsoKipmg and icsisi ig compiih rmcd progress .epoit lorms lor grantees to collect icdcvaUi 
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prccidiir as a whole Put ll\ ft um use ’’ gi ulcaipy cpcci! c grjjiiccs wrii the mostprvmnsiug 
practices. 

Vi c appreciate yrmr coirmcnt ftiat the Vioteiice Against ft'orricii Aci 'S an important law 
that needs to be reaullion/cd, Tt i icw wc strongly share, and we loo'k fonvard to working with 
you iiiisaid dial coal m die days ahead. 

ft'c hope iliis infonnation is helpful. Please do not hesitate to contact ibis otlice :if we 
may plot idc additional assistwiee regarding this or any other matter. 

Sincerely. 

’f V\ C''kJ\^ 

Ronald Weich 

.Assistant Attorney General 


Mr. Poe. All right. 

Ms. Carbon. Thank you. 

Mr. Poe. I appreciate the work your office does. I will prohahly 
shock some of my friends in that I actually helieve we should con- 
sider expanding the role of your office, even financially. 

No one likes waste, fraud, and abuse. Based on the comments 
you responded to in the letter, you don’t like it either and you want 
to get a hold of these grants and these people who received the 
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grants and eliminate them from the system. I commend you on 
that and keep doing it. 

In my other life, I was down at the courthouse in Houston for 
a long time, called the Palace of Perjury. And I have heen around 
so long that I remember when domestic violence was treated by 
law enforcement as a family problem, not as a social health issue 
or a crime, but it is a family problem. I am glad we have moved 
away from that concept. 

Tell me about your education process of educating police officers, 
prosecutors, and judges on this issue. 

Ms. Carbon. Thank you. That is a great question, and having 
been a former judge, I can speak from that side of the fence as 
well. 

We have a very aggressive program throughout OVW to educate 
all of the professionals who interface with victims of sexual assault, 
domestic violence, dating violence, and stalking. We do this 
through technical assistance with our technical assistance pro- 
viders — we call them TA providers — by doing institutes, sometimes 
in-service training, sometimes technical assistance training. Some- 
times it is through bringing groups together as a group of law en- 
forcement officers. Other times it is in interdisciplinary fashions 
because it is important that as a coordinated community response 
is implemented, that people understand what each other’s respon- 
sibilities are. But we have a number of technical assistance pro- 
viders geared explicitly for law enforcement training as we do with 
judges and advocates. 

Speaking to the Judicial Institute, for example, we bring judges 
from around the country together, bring in law enforcement offi- 
cers. We bring in other judges. We bring in psychologists. We bring 
in hosts of people to educate judges about how to better respond 
and to understand the dynamics that are involved. That same proc- 
ess of institute development is done with other professions as well. 

But there may be occasions where we will send a technical as- 
sistance provider directly to a law enforcement agency to work with 
that unit in their home turf. It is not necessarily always at a big 
conference, and I want to make sure that is very clear. We work 
one on one as needed. 

Mr. Poe. A couple of quick questions. There are those who claim 
that this legislation demands and requires mandatory arrests. That 
is just not true, is it? 

Ms. Carbon. No, that is not true. 

Mr. Poe. It is a State-by-State issue. So that is just another 
myth about VAWA. Is that correct? 

Ms. Carbon. It does not require mandatory arrest. However, we 
do ask, because it is through the arrest program, so if there is a 
grantee for that program, they certify that they have policies or 
procedures or laws in place that would encourage mandatory or en- 
courage arrest but only upon probable cause that an arrest should 
be made. 

Mr. Poe. When a crime has been committed. 

Ms. Carbon. Right. 

Mr. Poe. Or probable cause that a crime has been committed. 

Ms. Carbon. That is often lost. 
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Mr. Poe. The title, “Violence Against Women Act,” also deals 
with males, does it not? 

Ms. Carbon. It absolutely does, yes. 

Mr. Poe. And there are the same services provided under the act 
in your office that help men, and that is violence against men as 
against women. Is that correct? 

Ms. Carbon. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Poe. Is there any reason in your opinion to change the name 
of the act? 

Ms. Carbon. No. There is no reason to. 

Mr. Poe. And so let me ask you one other question talking about 
dealing with judges. You are familiar with the case from Maryland, 
domestic violence victim, who — the judge didn’t give her a restrain- 
ing order she asked for against her husband. And so he came into 
her business and literally set her on fire. A wonderful lady. And 
we are not talking about statistics here. We are talking about real 
people that are hurt by others who claim they love these people. 

In your education of judges, do you talk about the use of re- 
straining orders and items to keep people separated until a divorce 
is pending? Do you talk to judges about that? 

Ms. Carbon. We absolutely do. In fact, I personally was involved 
in chairing a national effort to develop a guide on the issuance and 
enforcement of civil protection orders. So I have both a great per- 
sonal as well as professional interest in seeing this. We do educate 
judges all across the country on this and continue to do so. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Carbon, thank you for appearing before the Committee 
today. I appreciate the work that you do with the Office of Violence 
Against Women. The services that you provide to responding to do- 
mestic violence and sexual assault are vital. Because of your work, 
hundreds of thousands of victims have been served and thousands 
of arrests have been made. So I want to thank you for your dili- 
gence. 

I am heartened by the remarks of my colleague. Judge Poe, in 
terms of his understanding of the fact that there is a problem and 
he understands the extent of the problem and he even understands 
the fact that the Federal Government has an interest and a role 
to play in that regard as far as funding is concerned. 

And so I wanted to ask you a couple of questions. 

Number one, I know that there have been some oversight hear- 
ings on the other side of the Capitol about this program. I think 
Senator Grassley argued that in terms of VAWA reauthorization — 
he argued that during these difficult economic times, we simply 
can’t continue to allocate resources without verifying that the re- 
sources are being used effectively and efficiently as possible, kind 
of throwing a little cold water on the efforts of your group. And I 
know we are in a fiscally very conservative time right now. 

I want you to talk about the domestic violence shelters. In Geor- 
gia, they turned away 2,636 victims and their children due to a 
lack of available space in 2010. And this is because of cuts from 
State governments, cuts from local governments, and cuts from the 
charitable giving community. And I would like for you to explain 
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how your grants, grants to your organization, assist in helping 
these shelters. 

And also I want you to take a minute to address gun violence. 
Between 1990 and 2005, guns were used to kill more than two- 
thirds of spouses and ex-spouses who were victims of domestic vio- 
lence. Last year, this Committee, the full Committee, reported out 
H.R. 822, the National Right to Carry Reciprocity Act of 2011. It 
was considered by this Committee shortly after a lady out in Cali- 
fornia at hair shop where she did hair, a beautician, was stalked 
and then killed by her estranged husband. And I think seven other 
people were killed also in that rampage. And we were considering 
at that time a bill that I opposed. It would have allowed States to — 
or it would have allowed a Federal permit essentially to carry guns 
in States that may not allow persons who have been convicted of 
domestic violence from being able to get a license for a weapon. 

Can you comment on all of that for me? 

Ms. Carbon. Under Federal law, if — I am not clear on the per- 
mitting process because that typically is done by local and State 
government. But on the issue of under either civil protection orders 
or under criminal cases, I am happy to address the firearms issue 
there. 

If there is a protective order in place, for example, the offender 
is not permitted to have access or possession. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. Well, now, under the National Right to Carry 
Reciprocity Act of 2011, I don’t know if I would agree with your 
current assessment if that law passes. But at any rate, effect on 
domestic violence shelters. 

Ms. Carbon. With regard to shelters, the Health and Human 
Services Department funds the shelters. We fund transitional hous- 
ing programs and emergency housing. So we work in collaborative 
ways with them. 

But I would agree with you the need for shelters is dire. We do 
not have enough beds. They are chronically under-funded, and it is 
a great problem. So I share that concern. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentlewoman from Florida, Mrs. Adams. 

Mrs. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

I agree that we have come a long way from the times when we 
thought that spousal abuse and everything else was a family mat- 
ter, from someone who has firsthand experience as a law enforce- 
ment officer and other things. 

But I do have some questions because I do recognize this pro- 
gram. I have been in the State and dealt with it on many levels, 
both as a law enforcement officer and as a State legislator. So I am 
just going to go through a few things. 

0\^ was designed to be an office separate from DOJ’s two major 
grant-making components, OJP and COPS. And the DOJ IG has 
reported areas where these distinctions have caused overlap and 
duplication in grant administration. 

In what ways might consolidation of these offices, particularly 
with regard to sharing systems, procedures, other administrative 
processes, yield greater grant oversight and coordination and re- 
duce costs, therefore allowing more money to go where it needs to 
be and that is the grants? 
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Ms. Carbon. We share the concern that we not have any 
redundancies in the grant-making components. Two things I would 
like to stress here. 

Number one, we do have common areas where we do work — for 
example, the grants management system, the computerized system 
for applications, is something we share in common. We share the 
high-risk grantee list. There are a few other things. 

But by having our own grants financial management division — 
I think this is critically important — we believe we can provide a 
better service to the grantees because of having more specialized 
staff, more specialized training, and more specialized technical as- 
sistance so that, indeed, the grantees can be using the funds as you 
all intended they be. Victims are getting the services and the com- 
munities are being better served as a result of this. 

Mrs. Adams. And getting to the grants, GAO in reports and testi- 
mony has pointed out that the difficulties in evaluating effective- 
ness of various viable grants because grantees either do not collect, 
maintain, and report required information to OVW or the data pro- 
vided to OVW by grantees is often difficult to evaluate given vary- 
ing definitions among different programs. It is important to be able 
to determine how effective these various VAWA programs are and 
whether the grantees are providing adequate services for the 
amount of the funding they receive. 

So what specific steps has OVW taken to ensure that grant re- 
cipients are collecting or reporting accurate and relevant data, and 
what are the major challenges you see with regard to meaningful 
data collection in order to determine program effectiveness? 

Ms. Carbon. Approximately 10 years ago. Congress asked us to 
begin assessing our grant programs and we began a very vigorous 
campaign, working with the University of Southern Maine, to col- 
lect the kinds of data that we want. And over time, we have contin- 
ued to improve and refine how we gather that data. 

Over the course of every 6 months, we will receive, review, and 
analyze over 1,000 reports from our discretionary grantees and oth- 
ers. And then we funnel that information back and forth with the 
program staff, with the University of Southern Maine to make sure 
that we are collecting accurate data. Where we find that the instru- 
ments are not clear, we make improvements to that. We have 
worked with the field to continue refining so that definitions are 
consistent, so that the reporting forms are consistent across our 
programs so that we are gathering that data. But each report is 
distinct to the program so that we can gather specific information 
that tells us whether 

Mrs. Adams. So you are able to determine. 

Ms. Carbon. Absolutely, distinguishing one from another. 

Mrs. Adams. Explain OVW’s relationship with the Muskie School 
of Public Service at the University of Southern Maine. What has 
OVW asked the Muskie School to do? How much has OVW paid the 
Muskie School for their services? And is the relationship still ongo- 
ing? What is the Muskie School still doing for OVW? 

Ms. Carbon. Yes. And what I was alluding to there with the 
University of Southern Maine is the Muskie School of Public Policy 
at the University of Southern Maine. We entered into an arrange- 
ment with them, as I say, in about 2002, if I am not mistaken, al- 
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though they had done some work for us for a couple years earlier 
but under a different framework. And with that, we have paid, over 
the course of, I believe since 2001 — it may be a little bit earlier — 
approximately $17 million to review our 21 different grant pro- 
grams. And of course, those programs have increased over time. It 
wasn’t 21 at the beginning. That collectively comprises about half 
a percent of all of our grant funds, which is very minimal. Congress 
has allowed us to spend up to 3 percent on assessment of that. 

So we gather this information 

Mrs. Adams. So it is still ongoing? 

Ms. Carbon. It is still ongoing, yes. 

Mrs. Adams. I have one other quick question I want to ask, and 
that is on STOP grants, which are OVW’s single largest grant pro- 
gram. It is a formula-based program to fund State and local law 
enforcement, prosecution, and victim services. All or almost all of 
these functions are also funded by the Department’s Byrne grant, 
you know, the Byrne/JAG program. You know that program. Right? 

Ms. Carbon. Yes. 

Mrs. Adams. And the Byrne grant is also another formula-based 
source of funding for the State and local governments. 

So how does the STOP funding differ from the Byrne grant fund- 
ing, and is it necessary to have two such overlapping programs? 

Ms. Carbon. The STOP grant is distinguishable in its coordi- 
nated community response to ending sexual assault, domestic vio- 
lence, dating violence, and stalking. And we do this through the 
implementation of — a portion of the funding goes to each different 
group, for example, a portion to prosecution, law enforcement, ad- 
vocacy, courts, and then there is another fungible area that could 
go to anybody. We do this through the coordination of those serv- 
ices and ensuring that all of these four groups respond to the com- 
munity-based needs that are determined. And it is up to the STOP 
administrators, working with their implementation team, to deter- 
mine where the needs are, where the greatest victim service needs 
are, where the greatest offender accountability areas are, and 
working to do so. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. The time of the gentlewoman has expired. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Gowdy. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Nell Lindsey was a nurse at a local hospital in Spartanburg. Her 
shift had ended and she walked to her car to go home, but the car 
wouldn’t start because her estranged husband had put sugar in the 
gas tank. She called a friend to come get her. She was headed 
home when they saw an ominous sight, which was her husband fol- 
lowing them in his car. And he had been ordered to stay away from 
her because he had broken her jaw on a family vacation. He had 
assaulted her in an Appleby’s parking lot, and a judge had ordered 
him to stay away from her. But he didn’t. He followed her. 

And Nell and her friend Celeste did a very smart thing, Mr. 
Chairman. They headed straight for the Inman Police Department. 
They were running red lights, running stop signs, jumping over 
railroad tracks. And Nell got out her cell phone and called 911, and 
they pulled into the back parking lot of the Inman Police Station. 
And just as Nell was getting out with a cell phone in her hand, her 
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husband, Marion Lindsey, pulled up and shot her in the head four 
times with two children in the back seat. 

Marion Lindsey killed Nell Lindsey. But in a very real sense, the 
entire system failed her, from orders of protection that are mean- 
ingless and can’t stop bullets to women being asked in South Caro- 
lina to go represent themselves in domestic violence court, to inad- 
equate training. 

So Lynn Hawkins, through grants, Mr. Chairman — through 
grants — transformed our approach to violence against women, 
training law enforcement, training prosecutors, training magistrate 
judges, training pastors to view domestic violence as a crime and 
not a family matter. In 2008, we had zero domestic-related homi- 
cides in Spartanburg County. In 2011, we had one. So we went 
from leading the Nation in men killing women to actually doing a 
pretty good job. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I have got to give credit for that to Lynn 
Hawkins and the approach that she took through these grants, not 
embarrassing prosecutors and cops, but training them and training 
pastors, and putting together a CDV board with the community in- 
volved. And we are making tremendous progress in South Carolina. 
This stain on the collective soul of our State is slowly being lifted. 

But there are scores of other stories just like Nell Lindsey’s. 
There is Liz Chesterman and there is Tamika Huston. I have got 
all these names running through my head of women who were 
killed by men in Spartanburg and Cherokee Counties. And we are 
making progress. 

And I want to say this with respect to Lynn and the oversight 
of this grant program, because I sat through some of the review 
sessions, the oversight is in place, at least in Spartanburg, and the 
results are in place. So that is a former life for me, and I don’t get 
to talk to those people anymore. But if you have a chance to talk 
to the people in South Carolina, and Spartanburg in particular, my 
sheriff Chuck Wright; my chief of police, Tony Fisher; Lynn Haw- 
kins; Barry Barnett, the prosecutor; Rusty Clevenger, the coroner, 
tell them thank you for taking us from first in the Nation for men 
killing women to having years where we have zero domestic-related 
homicides. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. That is a very appropriate note to close 
this hearing on. I thank the gentleman from South Carolina for 
sharing this information with us. This shows that the programs 
work. We need to have them work better. We need to have them 
touch more people. We need to do better training. 

And if there are no further questions, without objection, the 
hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:04 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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